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Up the Merrimack River. 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF BEDFORD. 


By Rev. W. 


Ceara AIF TY miles from Boston, 
| and from 
Manchester, is the town 
of Bedford. It was one 
of the original grants 
made by the colony of Massachusetts 
to the surviving soldiers of King 
Philip’s war, and was known as 
Narragansett No. 5, and Souhegan 
east. May 19, 1750, the colony of 
New Hampshire incorporated the 
town, and named it in honor of the 
Duke of Bedford, who was at that 


four miles 





C. Lindsay. 


time secretary of state under George 
II. and for many years lord lieuten- 
ant of Ireland. 

The first permanent settlement was 
made by Robert and James Walker, 
in the fall of 1737. Matthew and 
Samuel Patten came in the spring of 
1738. The Pattens lived with the 
Walkers till they could build a home 
for themselves. With few exceptions, 
the early settlers came from the north 
of Ireland or the new settlement of 
Londonderry, N. H. Thus the people 








to 
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The Church and Vestry as it is To-day. 


of Bedford came from a stalwart race. 
Many of the 
people have risen to places of emi- 
nence. 


descendants of these 


Among them were four gov- 
ernors, one signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, several distin- 
guished officers in the Revolutionary 
War and the War of 1812, including 
Generals Stark, Reid, Miller, and 
McNeil; a president of Bowdoin col- 
lege, several members of congress, 
and a number of distinguished cler- 
gymen. 

While a few English settled here, 
they never made much impression 
on the life and thought of the town, 
because the Scotch-Irish were in 
an overwhelming majority. Conse- 
quently, the austere theology and 
noble traditions of the Kirk of Scot- 
land formed the religious opinions of 
the town at an early date. The 


SAETCH OF BEDFORD. 


church has been Presbyterian ever 
since. These sturdy old cavaliers 
fled from the mother-country for the 
same reason that brought the Pilgrim 
Fathers here:—‘'To worship God 
according to the dictates of their own 
conscience.’ The land originally 
granted to the Puritans of Massachu- 


setts fell into the these 


hands of 





interior of Church, 


hardy sons of the north, by pur- 
chase, and as soon as they settled, 
we find that they took steps to erect 
achurch. It was intended at first to 
build on the tract of land now known 
as ‘‘Old Meetin’-house hill,’’ on the 
back river road, near Sebbin’s lake, 
and hard by the old graveyard. This 





Church and Cemetery. 
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Birthplace of Josept 


was a central location then for all the 
people of Bedford and what is now 
known as Merrimack. But before 
the foundation was laid, the people 
of Merrimack and Litchfield entered 
into a compact to unite in church 
work, thus leaving Bedford to her- 





Post-office and Store of Fred French. 


self. The desire to build a church 
was the result of an unquenchable 
thirst for religious and civil liberty. 
The early records and published an- 
nals of the town, afford a quaint, in- 
teresting, and often an amusing pic- 
ture of early New Eng':d life. The 
background of this picture is always 
the Rock of Faith in Jesus Christ, 
and to paint a picture of Bedford 
church for the past century and a 


Emerson Worcester, Lexicographer. 


Born, August 24, 1784. died, October 27, 1865. 


half, is to write a history of the town 
itself, for they are one. 
The original grant 
maintenance of a 
dox Ministry.’’ 


required the 
‘*Learned, Ortho- 
The petition for a 
charter set forth that, ‘‘ Your peti- 
tioners, as to our particular persua- 
sion in Christianity, are generally of 
the Presbyterian denomination,’’ and 
they assigned as the chief reason 
for asking incorporation, that they, 
‘having been long destitute of the 
gospel, are now desirous of taking 
the proper steps, in order to have it 
settled. amongst us,’’ but ‘‘ not being 
incorporated by civil authority are in 





Town Hall. 
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no capacity to raise those sums of 
money which may be needful.’’ 
Then it was that the site of the 
church was changed to where the 
present town hall stands. One cu- 





Rev. David McGregor. 





Rev. Arthur Little. 





Dea. Thomas Holbrook. Samuel Chandler. 


rious thing I find in the records: 


“June, 1768. The Meeting House glass lent 


out: Matthew Little’s account of the same. 
David Moore had from Matthew Little, 6 
squares of the Meeting House glass: Dea. Gil- 


more had of the same twenty-four squares. 
Nov. 20, 1768. The Rev. Mr. John Houston 
had 24 squares of the same; Hugh Campbell 








had 12 squares of the same; Dea. Smith is to 
pay Whitfield Gilmore 6 squares of the same; 
James Wallace had 15 squares of the same; 
John Bell had 9 squares of the same; Joseph 
Scoby one quart of oil. 
“A True Record. 
“Attest, WILLIAM Wuiter, Town Clerk.”’ 





Rev. Cyrus W. Wallace. 
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Rev. W. C, Lindsay. 





Rev. Danie! H. Colcord. 





Mrs. Chandler. Hon. Zachariah Chandler. 


So it seems that the glass for the 
church procured before the 
church was built, or before it was 
ready for it, and these old heroes did 
not like to see the glass idle, so they 
used it. The careful report shows 
how scarce and costly glass must 


was 
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The 
Lord's day meant something to the 
forefathers. 


have been in those old times. 


Here is extract 


for a 


an 


from a call town meeting, 


which may be not only of interest, 
but a matter of emulation. Date, 
1779. 


‘f 


‘As for some time past, the Sabbath has been 
greatly profaned, by persons traveling on the 
same, with burthens, when there 


sity for it 


is no neces 
to see whether the town will 
try to provide some remedy for the same, for 
the future.’’ 


The Bedford church has always 





been the centre of all public activity. 
Its officers have been the officers of 
the town. From its pulpit have 
been made all formal announcements. 
Within its walls have been inspired 
every important home measure, and 
its influence has stimulated each wise 
public action. 

In the annals of Bedford are many 
entertaining and amusing anecdotes. 
Old Deacon John sturdy 


Scotch-Irishman, frequently allowed 


Orr, a 


his temper to get the upper hand of 
him, and at times it made him use 
language not fit for the Sunday- 


school. Profanity seemed to be his 
Being a church officer, the 
session took the matter up. One of 
his fellow-elders asked him, ‘‘ How 


could you allow yourself to speak 


failing. 





The Old Savage Parsonage. 


‘*What was it?’’ he asked. 
His words were repeated, to which 
he replied, ‘‘ D’ ye expect me to be a’ 
spirit and nae flesh ?”’ 

This same deacon went to Boston 
once. Boston must have been then, 


so?”’ 





: "ys = 
Nedet, ois 


use Where Z. Chandler Began His Education. 


as now, the imaginary centre of the 
universe, as the following incident 
will prove. Deacon Orr put up ata 
respectable boarding-house. At sup- 
per, after drinking eight or ten cups 
of tea, he refused to take another 
cup when invited by the landlady. 
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Hon, Zachariah Chandler's Birthplace, Now Owned by Gordon Woodbury. 


Whereupon she told him that it was 
polite form to turn his cup upside 
down, to show that more was 
wanted. Next morning at breakfast 
a large bowl of bread and milk was 
at his plate; taking only a little bit 
of it, he deliberately turned the bow], 
with its contents, upside down on the 
lady’s fine table linen, thus signify- 
ing that he did not care for any more. 
His hostess was very angry, but he 
replied, ‘‘I am only following your 
injunction of last evening.’’ 

Rev. John Houston and Gawn 
Riddle had a bitter quarrel about a 
line fence. Several neighbors heard 
it. The next day being Sunday, 
Riddle was at church as_ usual. 
Some of the astonished neighbors 
said, ‘‘ Riddle, we thought you would 
not be at meeting to-day to hear your 


no 





Home of Mr. Atwood. 


neighbor Houston preach, after hav- 
ing such a quarrel.’’ To which Mr. 
Riddle replied, ‘‘I’d have 
know if I did quarrel with my neigh- 
bor Houston yesterday, I did 
quarrel with the gospel.’’ 

In the French and Indian war, the 
New England forces were at one time 
under command of Col. John Goffe of 


ye to 


not 





Residence of Freeman R. French 


Bedford, and 
were soldiers 


many from the town 
under him. In the 
War of Independence a large portion 
of the able-bodied men of Bedford 
enlisted and fought at Bunker Hill, 
Bennington, and Saratoga. Colonel 
John Orr was one of General Stark’s 
most trusted officers. When a pledge 
was circulated through town to sup- 
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port the American cause, every man 
in town signed it, except Rev. John 
Houston. Thus the 
the first pastor of this people, a man 


man who was 


of scholarship, purity, and piety, was 
He was 
persuaded to abandon the Tory side 
only after a long struggle in Presby- 
tery and from the 
church. Mr. Houston was born in 


the only Tory in the town. 


his dismissal 





The Gordon Piace. 


Londonderry, in 1723. He was 
educated at the College of New Jer- 
sey then at Newark, over which the 
Rev. Aaron 
This college is 
He 
church, September 
He married Anna Peebles, and had 
three sons and two daughters. He 


Burr was _ president. 


Princeton uni- 
Bed- 


40d 


now 
versity. was ordained in 


ford 28, 





Residence of Quincy Barnard. Town Treasurer. 


This House Was Built by Rev. Fohn Houston. 
died February 3, 1798, and was 
buried in the old graveyard. Mrs. 


Houston died July 4 of the same 
year, and lies beside him, awaiting 
the resurrection. For thirty years 
there was no settled minister. Quite 
a number supplied the pulpit, but 
we have no record of any except 
Rev. Mr. Pickles, who was a much 
sweeter man than his name indicates. 
1804, Rev. 

McGregor was ordained pastor. 


David 

Mr. 
McGregor was born in Londonderry, 
was graduated from Dartmouth col- 
lege in 1799, and married Miss Butter- 
field of Groton, Mass., who soon died. 
He then came to Bedford, and7soon 
after married Miss Annis Orr, daugh- 


September 5, 





House Where Horace Greeley Spent His Boyhood Days, Now Owned by Mrs 


Fannie Woodbury 











Residence of Mrs. Fannie Woodbury. 


ter of Hon. John Orr. She died 
shortly after her marriage. His third 
wife was Miss Rebecca Merrill of Fal- 
mouth, Me. He had no children. 
Under his cure the church strength- 
ened constantly, and from him begins 
the real history of the church. He 
moved to the home of his wife in 
Maine, and died suddenly October 
18, 1848, aged seventy-four years. 
July 5, 1826, Rev. Thomas Sav- 
age was installed pastor by the pres- 
bytery of Londonderry. He was a 
graduate of Harvard college, was or- 
dained by the Mississippi presbytery, 


August, 1822, and served 
the Baton Rouge, La., 
Presbyterian church  sev- 
eral years. While there 
he married Miss Lucy 
Woodruff of St. Francis- 
ville, La., by whom he 


had the following children: 
Julia Ann, born at Baton 
Rouge; James, Lucretia, 
and Frances, born at Bed- 
ford, in the house 
known as the ‘‘old par- 
sonage.’’ Mrs. Savage died 
May 16, 1847. October 12, 
1848, Mr. Savage married 


now 
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Webster 
of Haverhill, who was 
a close relative of 
Hon. Daniel Webster. 
Mr. Savage died May 
8, 1866, aged seventy- 


Miss Sarah 


two years, having 
been pastor here forty 
years. Under his care 
the church reached 
the zenith of its glo- 
ry. Several hundred 
united with the 
church during the 
great revival 
of the early thirties. Mr. Savage 
was a man of great pulpit power 
and most pronounced piety. Up 
to 1832 the church and town hall 
were one and the same. But during 
Mr. ministry the new 
church was built and dedicated on 
Christmas day, 1832. 

On May 19, 1850, the church and 
town celebrated their centennial an- 
niversary. 


periods 


Savage’s 


Many distinguished visit- 
ors were present. Hon. Isaac Barnes 
of Boston, a son of Bedford, delivered 
the oration. Rev. Thomas Savage, 
Dr. P. P. Woodbury, and William 





Falls and Pond on the Estate of Mrs. Freeman Woodbury. 
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SEE 


Residence of Mrs, Freemar 
Patten, Esq., prepared a history of 
the town. Among the speakers at 
this celebration were Horace Greeley 
of New York, was reared in 
Bedford and born within ten yards of 


who 


the town line; Rev. Mr. Davis of 
Amherst; John Atwood, Esq., of 
Albany, N. Y.; Rev. James T. 
Woodbury of Acton, Mass.; Hon. 


C. E. Potter of Manchester; Dr. 
Leonard French of Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Jonathan Aiken, Esq., of Andover, 
Mass.; and James O. Adams of Man- 
chester. 

When 
the 


a Southern man writes of 
‘late unpleas- 
antness,” in a North- 
ern magazine, it be- 
comes a delicate mat- 
But when the 
author is the son of 


ter. 


a Confederate 
tain, it 


cap- 
makes the 
task even more del- 
Yet he thinks 
of the 
one 


icate. 
much 
North as 
born 


as 


any 
and reared 
So, with these 
remarks, he takes up 
the 


here. 


thread of the 








Woodbury. 


story. When the 
Civil War broke out, 
Bedford was not 
lacking in love for 
the Union. I find 
that in the coun- 
try’s time of need, 
this town furnished 
142 men, 
whom 


many of 
dis- 
many more 
were either killed 
or wounded in bat- 
tle, and only a few 
survive at this writ- 
All hail, noble veterans! The 
son of a noble foe greets you, and 
wishes many more years to be added 
to you all, and prays for God’s bless- 
ing upon each individually. 

After the war was ended, it was 
thought best to retire Mr. Savage 
and call a younger man. So the lot 
fell upon Rev. Dr. Arthur Little. 
He was installed January 3, 1866. 
He served as pastor till September 
22, 1868, when he resigned to accept 
a call to Fond du Lac, Wis. He is 
now pastor at Dorchester, Mass. 

Rev. Ira C. Tyson was installed 


died of 
ease; 


ing. 





Mill and Falls on the Estate of Mrs. Freeman Woodbury 














Edmund B. Huil, Residence of Hon, Edmund B, Hull. John Gove, 


Representative. Selectman. 





Silas Riddle Residence of Mrs. Milton B. Spencer Lyman Kinson 


Town Clerk. 





Quincy Barnard. Residence of Charles Busiet. George Spencer. 


Town Treasurer. Selectman. 





Hon. George Foster. The Old Chandler Home, Now the Residence of Mr. Rawlins Dr. Daniel Grant. 
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pastor May 6, 1869, and served the 
church most faithfully for ten years. 
He resigned to accept a call to Lon- 
donderry, and is now pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at 
town, IIl. 

Rev. Daniel H. Colcord succeeded 
Mr. Tyson. He was installed Sep- 
tember 8, 1881. 


Shewanee- 


He was beloved by 
all his people, but was forced to re- 
sign on account of ill bealth. He 
went to California in 1887, and is 
now a professor in Pomona college, 
California. 


began his work December 1, 1896, 
and was installed May 5, 1897, by a 
commission of Boston presbytery. 

A few years since, the church was 
remodeled outside and in, and to-day 
it presents a most beautiful appear- 
ance, and is justly called the pride of 
the town. On the occasion of the 
reunion of the old and new school 
Presbyterian churches in 1871, a 
pretty vestry was built as a memo- 
rial. In it the Sunday evening ser- 
vices are held. It also contains the 
public library of the town. 





Bridal Chamber ir 


the Pulpit. 
July 22, 1888, the Rev. Albert 
Smith began his labor as stated sup- 
ply. He was ordained October 4, 
1888, but not installed. He served 
the church several years very accept- 
ably. He is now at Northboro, 
Mass., as pastor of a Congregational 
church. 

Rev. Charles Fields succeeded Mr. 
Smith as stated supply. He stayed 
only a short time. He is now en- 
gaged in teaching in Illinois. 

After a vacancy of nearly two 
years, Rev. William C. Lindsay, 
Ph. D., was called as pastor. He 


Lower Falls in the Pulpit. 


The schools have always been of 
great interest to the people of Bed- 
ford. The school-houses are modern 
and up to date and equipped with 
efficient teachers. From their flag- 
poles float the ‘‘Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’’ teaching the children the lesson 
of freedom and patriotism, while on 
the inside is taught God’s word to 
the young hearts, so easily touched. 

The principal industry of the town 
is farming, though that is by no 
means exclusive. Mr. Fred G. Hol- 
brook owns and operates a saw and 
planing mill near the Centre. Messrs. 
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Home of George Shepard. 


Charles Farley and Joseph Parkhurst 
run carriage repairing and black- 
smithing establishments. Fred French 
keeps a general store and the post- 
office. Messrs. Charles Busiel, J. G. 
Holbrook, George Gault, Edmund 
Hull, George Barnard, Ed. Conner, 
George and Charles Wiggin, and Mrs. 
M. F. French own and operate milk 
routes in Manchester. Irving French 
deals largely in live cattle for the beef 
market. Dana Brown is the fancy 
poultry man. Mrs. Freeman Wood- 
bury runs a creamery, and her son, 
Gordon Woodbury, presides over the 
Manchester Union, owns and runs 
several factories, is engaged in farm- 
ing to a large extent and is generally 
interested in many other ways in the 





The Riddle Homestead 


prosperity of the town. Eddy W. 
Stevens operates a large truck farm. 
Messrs. Albert Flint, Solomon Man- 
ning, Charles and George Wiggin, 
D. W. Atwood, George Spencer, 
Stephen Goff, Lyman Kinson, Fos- 
ter Rawlins, 
William B. 
Quincy 


Freeman R. 
French, Fred 
Barnard, George 


French, 
Lane, 
Barnard, 





Residence of S. C. Damon 


Nelson Faucher, Milton Patten, 
Ed. French, George Shepard, and 
George Walsh, are only a_ few 
among the many successful farmers 
and milkmen of the town. There are 
several men who have large money 
or land interests in town, who must 
not be overlooked. Messrs. Charles 
Kendall, S. C. Damon, James Leach, 
John and Silas Riddle, and David 
Swett. To Mrs. Fan- 
nie Woodbury credit 
is due for the fine 
appearance of the Cen- 
tre and especially the 
church and cemetery. 
And Manchester would 
be poorer in many 
ways were it not for 
her Bedford men, such 
as Messrs. George, 
Byron, and Henry 
Chandler, John and 
Gilman McAllister, 
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Willis Kendall, F. L. 
Wallace, and Gordon 
Woodbury. 

Nor does Bedford 
live alone in the pres- 
ent. She has a his- 
tory in the 
well. In addition to 
those named in other 
parts of this sketch 
may be noted briefly 
the following old wor- 
thies: Deacon John Holbrook, Rev. 
Cyrus W. Wallace, 
Rand, Isaac Riddle, Hon. Jona- 
than Vose, Hon. Matthew Patten, 
Hon. Zachariah Chandler, Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Emerson Worcester, Hon. 
Horace Greeley, Hon. George Fos- 
Dr. P. P. Woodbury, Colonel 
John A. McGaw, and ‘‘ Uncle Sam’”’ 
Gardner, the powerful in prayer and 


past as 


Hon. Jonathan 


ter, 





Residence of James Leach. 


noted for his quaint sayings. We 
cannot mention all the glory of Bed- 
ford, for the half never been 
told. Past and present, Bedford has 
been, and is, a place signally blessed. 


has 


It is a great beehive with no drones. 
Activity is the watchword all along 
the line. Let us hopc the future has 
still greater blessings in store for the 


town, the church, and the people. 





The Home of Ed. Stevens. 


To-day, Bedford is a quiet, peace- 
able town, eminently respectable, and 
free from the vices only too common 


nowadays in most of the land. 
Everywhere are signs of progress, 
peace, satisfaction, and comfort. 


In mental 
and moral vigor the people are not 
deficient; in neighborly feeling and 
brotherly love they are exceptionally 
blessed. 


Neatness is proverbial. 


A sturdier, nobler, or more 
generous people are hard to find. 

The present town officers are: 
Hon. Edmund Hull, representative 
in the legislature; John Gove, Ly- 
man Kinson, and George Spencer, 
selectmen; Silas Riddle, town clerk ; 
and Quincy Barnard, treasurer. Jas- 
per George is librarian, and Milton 
Patten town moderator. 

Bedford has its beauty spots, like 
other places. Among these is the 
pulpit, a natural curiosity in the 





Home of Nelson Faucher. 
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Res dences of Fred Lane ard Mr 


northwest part of the town. It is 
visited by thousands of people each 
year. Sebbins lake is another nat- 
ural curiosity, because its shores are 
like floating wharfs as they rise and 
fall with the water. The village from 
Bell hill, the church and cemetery, 
Mrs. Woodbury’s lake and falls, and 
the old mill, the well-kept homes, 
and the magnificent scenery on the 
Merrimack, are all spots of beauty 
which make Bedford an ideal town to 
live in. 

The resident physician is Daniel 
Grant, M. D., a graduate of McGill 
university, Montreal. The living 
church officers are S. C. Damon, 





The Manse. 


Kilton, 


Walter Gage, Freeman R. French, 
and S. P. Duncklee. Mr. 
lives on the old Chandler place, re- 
cently purchased from Mrs. Hale by 
Gordon Woodbury. 

The grange is a flourishing institu- 
tion, as it is one of the great social 
gatherings of the town. 

Bedford! Blessed town, in 
past, your present, and your future ! 
Well did thy daughter sing at thy 
one hundredth birthday : 


Duncklee 


your 


“Old Bedford may boast of her farmers, me- 
chanics, 
Her doctors, her lawyers, her ministers, 
too, 
In purpose unshaken, as pillars of granite, 
Right onward their course is, with strength 
ever new. 


“Pass on! 
glory ; 
Pass on! deck your brows with the bright 
wreath of fame ; 
Generations unborn will rejoice in your story, 
For History awaits now to take down each 
name. 


Sons of Bedford—press on in your 


“‘Pass on! Sons of Bedford, press on in your 
greatness, 
True greatness, the offspring of goodness 
and truth ; 
‘Pass on’ is the watchword, let none plead 
the lateness, 
Let none linger listless, because of their 
youth. 


“Press onward, rise upward, the prize is ap- 
pearing, 

The goal is in sight now, press forward, ye 

brave ; 

Secure the bright gem in the prospect that’s 
nearing, 

And honor immortal shall rest o’er each 
gtrave.”’ 


Note.—In illustrating this article, the following photographs were used by courtesy of Mr. Pearly Riddle 
and Rev. W. C. Lindsay: Mrs. Freeman Woodbury’s house, mill (page 9), and lake (cover), and the Pulpit 


views (page 11). 











A NEW YEAR TALE. 


By Direxa. 


T was the last night of 
the old year, 
right bitter 
was, too. 


and a 
night it 
We, a merry 





clustered about 
the blazing hearth, and with merry 
words and careless laughter sought 


group, 


to pass away the ‘‘ wee small hours’’ 
until the new year should fairly enter 
into existence. 

We were 
all at home, for the first time in many 
months. 


It was a happy night. 


Amy, the baby, with her flaxen 
curls and great blue eyes, reminding 
one of a stray gleam from heaven, 
had only arrived a few hours ago. 

Ruth, with stately beauty, 
calm and satisfied and cold, had been 
at home for some days. 


her 


Sufficient in 
herself was our haughty Ruth. We 
were all proud of her, too. Sse was 
the beauty of the family. 

Then there Belle, fair and 
sweet, mother of two sturdy boys 
who were sleeping soundly upstairs, 
and lastly, I,—Mattie, ‘‘ the old maid 
sister.”’ 


was 


Somehow the time had never come 
when I could leave the home nest. 

I was the eldest, and when the 
frail little mother grew weaker and 
weaker, giving up first one duty and 
then another, there seemed no other 
way but to lift the burden as best I 
might and try to fill the vacant place. 

There was nothing else to do. I 
do not regret it, even though Royal 


Lee, with his handsome, pleading 
face, stood by my side and urged me 
to give it up. 

‘*'The best of your life will soon be 
gone, and why should you lose all 
that will make it bright? You are 
hurting my life, as well as your own,” 
he said, ‘‘for it can never be com- 
plete without you.”’ 

What mattered it that my heart 
ached and that a great longing came 
to me? Duty, and love as well,— 
love for the dear home ties,—stood 
waiting, so I answered him zay, and 
went back to my work again. 

One by one the girls flitted away; 
Belle first, to a home of her own,— 
then Ruth, on a visit to the far West 
and journeys hither and thither over 
all the land, then over the seas to 
other lands. 

I enjoyed her trips nearly as well 
as she, methinks, for her letters were 
almost like stories, and, as I read, I 
would close my eyes and in fancy see 
her as she was standing among the 
grand old ruins of the olden times, 
or, mayhap, exploring some famous 
castle, her eyes filled with a marvel- 
ous light and shining like stars, her 
face full of a great delight, and yet, 
withal, so haughty and cold and 
proud. 

Lastly, and harder than all the 
others, Amy, the baby, the light and 
darling of the household, started out 
into the world. 

It was with strange misgivings I 
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saw her go. She was only a child as 
yet, or so it seemed to me, and I ex- 
pected to see her home, defeated, 
after a day or two, and right glad I 
should have been, for the house 
seemed strangely still; yet the days 
lengthened into weeks and the weeks 
into months, and week by week both 
she and the old aunt with whom she 
was staying, and who was almost a 
mother to her, wrote us that she was 
well, but in all the year our darling 
had not once been home. 

So it was we were happy to-night, 
—the last night of the old year. 

‘*Girls,’’—it was Ruth who spoke, 
her eyes meanwhile looking dreamily 
into the glowing fire,—‘‘I never en- 
joyed a year as I have enjoyed this 
one. Oh,’’—and the haughty face 
grew softer,—‘ you cannot imagine it 
or anything of the splendor! But to 
stand where some of those grand old 
heroes stood, and touch the things 
they touched hundreds of years ago, 
seemed to fill me with a strange in- 
spiration. I think I could grow fa- 
mous if I lived there,’’ and she 
laughed lightly. 

‘‘T think,’’ and Amy’s blue eyes 
looked into the dark ones, ‘‘that you 
won’t need to go abroad for that. 
It ’s not seldom I see the name of our 
Ruthie in print, and I feel quite 
proud to say, ‘Yes, I have read her 
works, of course; she ’s my sister you 
know.’ ’”’ 

Then Belle, ‘‘ How caz you do it, 
Ruthie?’’ she asked. 

Ruth turned her eyes away from 
the firelight,—such wonderful eyes, 
and they seemed somehow larger and 
darker than ever as she answered,— 

‘“How can I? I should say rather, 
how could I zof? You know, girls, 
we are wedded, my writing and I, 
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and it satisfies me, satisfies me 
Sully,” 
Amy laughed, and tossed the 


golden curls back from her white 
brow. 

a i awhile, 
Ruthie, until some handsome suitor 
comes, then /e will have a place, as 
well as the writing.’’ 

Ruth shook her head. 

‘“No,’’ she said, ‘‘I could never 
love enough for that, I think, for you 
know if I should marry, my writing 
must be second.”’ 

Belle smiled softly. She was think- 
ing of the two small boys upstairs, 
and their father at home, I know. 

‘“‘Ah, my wise sister,’’ she said, 
“you can write of love and happiness 
now, write so you thrill all our 
hearts, I know, but if you once knew 
it yourself with a heart knowledge, 
it would be like an inspiration, I am 
sure.’’ 

Thus the moments passed by until 
the great old-fashioned clock called 
out the hour of midnight. 

Hardly had the sound died away 
when our father’s voice sounded 
down the stairway. 

‘*Ruth,’’ he called. 

A strange shadow crossed her face 
as she stepped into the hall. As for 
me,—a quick dread as of coming woe 
came to my heart, but I only clasped 
my hands and waited. It seemed 
hours, but was in reality only a mo- 
ment, ere she returned, and her face, 
even to her lips, was drawn and 
white. 

She came to my side and laid her 
hand on my shoulder. 

‘* Girls,—Mattie,’’ she said, and 
her voice was strangely low, ‘‘ Father 
wanted me to tell you; he said he 
could not. It was your right to know 


she said, ‘‘ wait 
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it first, Mattie, but he could not look 
into your eyes and say the words. 
Mother,—our little mother who gave 
us the good-night kiss only a few 
hours ago,—has gone to heaven to 
begin the new year there. It came 
so quickly there was no time to call 
us for a last good-by. She opened 
her eyes from her sleep, he said, 
smiled up at him, and then, in a mo- 
ment, had gone.’’ 

‘“*Dead! O Ruthie!’’ It was 
Amy, my pet, and her cry was for 
Ruth, not me, and Ruth’s arms were 
about her, and Ruth’s lips were 
whispering words of comfort, and 
with a little deeper pain at my heart 
than before, I turned and followed 
them up the stairs. 

It all comes back to me as I sit 
here to-night, so many years after- 
ward, and a passionate cry comes to 
my heart. My little Amy! 
have died for you! 

It was a wild night. The wind 
moaned and howled around the 
chimney, and died away into low, 
sobbing moans. We stood by the 
bedside and looked down into the 
calm, white face which had such a 
short time ago been smiling at us 
and our thoughtless chatter, and it 
seemed it cou/d not be death, and 
then we turned, Belle and I, and, 
hand in hand, passed out. 

It was almost involuntarily I drew 
her to Father’s room; /e would need 
me, I thought, and it seemed it 
would be such a comfort to my ach- 
ing heart. 

We found him in his study, his 


I would 


head bowed upon his hands, his 
long, white locks falling loosely 
about his brow. 

‘*Father,’’ I said, and laid my 


hand on his head. He did not speak, 
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and his form shook with suppressed 
sobs. 

I stood there silently. I felt it 
would be mockery to speak, but I 
smoothed the snowy hair and brushed 
it back from the white brow, and at 
last the bowed head was lifted. 

‘* Where is Ruth?’’ he asked. 

My hand dropped to my side. 

‘She is with Amy. Shall I send 
her?’’ I asked, and I tried not to let 
anything of reproach come to my 
voice. 

I left the room and went to where 
they were still kneeling by the bed. 

‘*Ruth,’’ I said, 


” 


you. 


‘*Father wants 
Then I went out again. I 
could not say more. 

The day of the funeral came, and 
the loved form was laid away. O 
Mother! It seemed to me as the 
fell with a hard, cold thud 
upon the coffin that it was falling 
verily upon my heart. She had 
me, had leaned upon me, 
no one needed me, it 


earth 


needed 
and now 
seemed. 

Belle had her husband and her 
boys. Ruth was claimed by Amy 
and Father, and I, my heart aching 
until it seemed to me it must break, 
walked from room to room and 
wished I could join the little mother 
in God’s heaven. 

* * * * - a 

It was lonely, indeed, when, soon 
after, Father and I were left alone in 
the great old house. Belle must 
needs go back to her home, of course. 
I think she understood a bit of my 
feelings, for, as she was leaving, she 
took both my hands in hers. 

‘*You ’ll have your reward some 
day, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘and whenever 
you will come, my home is open to 


you. 
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I blessed her fer the words, but 
still,—she has her husband,—I should 
not be needed even though I were 
welcomed. 

Then came Ruth, haughty, peer- 
less Ruth! I cannot feel one little 
breath of blame for her. She put her 
arms about me and her dark eyes 
grew moist as she said,— 

‘*T would stay, dear, but I have 
been away so long, and Aunt Ruth 
is impatient to be on her travels. 
I’m so glad Amy is going with me. 
It will give vow a chance to rest and 
the child needs the change.”’ 

I tried to smile. ‘‘ It will be very 
lonely,’’ was all I could say, but the 
hardest of all was when Amy put her 
arms about my neck and her soft lips 
met mine. 

It seemed to me I could ever let 
her go. 

‘“You won't forget me, pet?’’ I 
whispered. 

‘‘Forget you,—/forget my Mattie,’ 
—and the blue eyes were raised to 
my face, ‘‘as if I could forget! O 
Mattie, do you think so? I’ll stay 
with you now, if you like, dear.’’ 

I smoothed the flaxen curls. ‘‘ No, 
dear one,’’ I said, ‘‘the change will 
do you good, only remember,—Ruth 
is calm and self-sufficient, my pet is 
not, and Ruthie will not guard her 
as well as the ‘old 
home. Will 
darling ?’’ 

The blue eyes were raised to my 
face, and the girlish voice was brave 
and true as she replied: 

‘*Ves, Mattie, dear, I'll be care- 
ful,’’ she said. ‘‘I know I’m foolish 
and impulsive, but you ’Il be praying 
for me here, and I shall pray, too, 
dear, and shall try to be very wise.” 

The others came in then, and I 


maid sister’ at 


you be careful, my 
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kissed my darling good-by, and I 
whispered to Ruth, ‘‘ Remember she 
is only a child and guard her care- 
fully.’’ 

Then they left me; the coach 
rolled away, and Father and I were 
alone. 

How glad I was for the promise 
given, and the brave, true light I 
‘* God 
I murmured, ‘‘ and bring 
her safely back ere long.’’ Ah, how 
little did I dream what the home- 
coming would be! How little think 
I should never again look into the 
bonny blue eyes of my pet! 

“OQ Ruth, Ruth!’’ my _ heart 
cries, and yet, I cannot, w7// not 
blame her! She has /ery nature; / 
have mine, and where I would have 
watched, she was all unconscious. 
But I cannot tell the rest. 


had seen in the blue eyes. 
bless her,’’ 


The passing years do not soften 
the pain, and my heart grows faint 
and sick as it comes to me again, but 


Ruth, 
lovely 


cold Ruth, 
and starlike can 
write it,—write it as of some other 
person—write it without a tear, and 
so I lay my pen one side and leave 
the rest to her. 


calm, with her 


face eyes, 


PART II. 
AS TOLD BY RUTH. 

It was just a year from the night 
our mother died, and, as on the other 
night, we sat before the fire and 
watched for the death of the old 
year,—Amy and I in foreign lands, 
Mattie and Belle at home, far away 
o’er the seas,—yet a connecting link 
was borne across from shore to shore, 
for all our thoughts and talk was of 
the dear mother. 

The moments slipped by, and the 
hour of midnight came. 
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The light was burning low and 
dim, and the fire, as it danced and 
flickered in the 
fantastic 


grate, cast weird, 
the wall. A 
silence fell between us, broken only 
by the crackling of the fire and the 
low sighing of the wind. 

As the last peal of the midnight 
hour died away, Amy arose. 

‘*Ruthie,’’ 
beside me, put her soft arms about 
my neck and laid her face against 
mine, ‘‘ Ruthie, I have something to 
tell you.’’ 


shadows on 


she said, and, coming 


A sudden chill came to my heart, 
and, I knew not why, it seemed that 
from the glowing fire and borne on 
the moaning winds, came the words 
** She is 
only a child, you know; guard her 
well.’’ 


of the elder sister at home, 


I smiled at the fancy, and, 
looking up into the bright young 
I asked, ‘‘ What is it, 
I am all attention.’’ 

‘It’s only this, Ruthie,’’ 
fair 


face, dear? 
and the 
face crimson, 
while the golden head drooped, and 


grew suddenly 
the words came in a whisper, ‘* You 
we have often been for a 
walk, you and Harold Wayne and I, 
and, Ruthie, he has asked me to be 


know, dear, 


his wife.”’ 
Again that sudden chill over all 
my being, and again the words of 
Mattie seemed whispered in my ear, 
and still I thrust the fancy by, and I 
lifted the golden head and looked 
into the blue eyes. 
‘“‘Amy, my darling,’’ I said, ‘‘re- 
member you are scarcely more than a 
child, and do not give your word. 
What would Mattie say? 


like him, 


I do not 
dear. We cannot spare 
our Amy yet; by and by, when you 
will be 


are older and wiser, dear, 


time for such things.’’ 
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‘* But, Ruthie,—dear Ruthie,’’ she 
pleaded, ‘‘I love him, and, Ruthie, I 
am his wife; we were married this 
evening; it would save so much of 
perplexing argument, he said, to be 
married first, and come and tell you 
afterward, and he is coming for me 
to-morrow.’’ 

I drew myself away. 
no,’’ I cried. 


‘**No, Amy, 
But it was so. 
ly the truth came to me. 


Slow- 
I had been 
so blind, so careless,—I could only 
hope it might be well. 

I yielded to her pleadings that I 
would not write and tell Mattie. 

‘Tt would trouble her,’’ she said, 
in her pretty, and 
added, ‘‘ you see, she doesn’t know 
Harold. When and 
we can talk face to face, it will be 
much Ruthie,’’ 
ring was in her voice. 


coaxing way, 


she sees him, 


better, and a glad 


How she loved him! It seemed to 
fill her entire being. But there came 
a day when she came to me, and her 
face was like the face of the dead, 
except for two like 
that burned on her cheeks. 

her hot 


crimson 
She laid 
burning, upon 


spots 
hand, and 
mine. 

‘*Harold has been called away for 
a little,”’ 

I smoothed the golden curls, and 
smiled as I replied, ‘“‘Why, Amy, 
pet, don’t grieve. 


she said. 


You say he has 
only gone for a little. The time will 
soon pass.”’ 

3ut with every day, as it passed,— 
aye, with every moment, it seemed to 
me, the young face grew whiter, and 


the red in her cheeks grew deeper, 


while her eyes shone and gleamed 
like stars, until at last I wrote Mattie 
that we would soon be at home. I 
did not add that Amy was not well, 
for I thought, ‘‘we will start next 
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week, ¢hen I can tell her face to smiled and held up her hand, so thin 

face.’’ and white it was,—‘‘ Wait,’’ she 
But:she grew weaker and weaker, murmured. 


and the home-going delayed 
from day to day, and yet no shadow 
of the coming woe came to me, but 


was 


one night as she sat by the window I 
went to her side and laid my hand on 
the sunny curls, saying,— 

‘““Why not write to 
call him home at once? 


Harold and 
Surely, it is 
time he was here, and we must start 
for home and Mattie, the 
going so fast.”’ 


time is 


She lifted her eyes to mine and 
smiled faintly. 
good to write, she 
‘*he would get here only to stand be- 
I shall 
see either him or Mattie again, for,— 
before many days now,—I shall be at 


‘It would do no 


Ruthie,’’ said, 


side my grave, dear. never 


rest. Hush!’’ as I was about to 
speak. ‘‘I want you to take my 
hands in yours, Ruthie, and hold 


them close while I tell you some- 
thing. 
faint or weak, 


Do not let your clasp grow 
for then my heart 
would break, and, as I tell you, just 
let your thoughts go onward a week 
or two,—it will not be more,—and im- 
agine you are looking down into my 
dead face, ‘hen you will not blame 
me so, for, dear, God knows I 
thought I was Harold’s wife, and 
that day when he left me, after tell- 
ing me I was not his lawful wife, it 
seemed to me my heart must break; 
it has been slowly breaking ever 
since, Ruthie, but I cou/d not tell 
you; I thought when the end was al- 
most here it would be easier.’’ 

She paused, and I bent and kissed 
her again and again and tried to 
comfort her, but when I said we 
would start at once for home and that 
she would be better there, she only 





I kissed her good-night at last, 
with a strange fear at my heart, and 
I said to myself that, as soon as the 
morrow 
Mattie to to 
even then I thought another summer 


came, I would send _ for 


come us at once, yet 
would see our girlie well again, but 
when the morrow came she did not 
attempt to dress, or even to rise, and 
her face as she lay there among the 
pillows was as white as marble, ex- 
cept for the red, red spots, which 
glowed so fiercely on her cheeks. 

But it was only when the doctor 
came, and then turned away from the 
bed with such pitying eyes, that I 
There 
was no time to send for Mattie now, 


understood the dreadful truth. 


the end was so near. 

‘*You will tell Mattie good-by,’’ 
‘*Tell her I 
meant to be strong,—O Ruthie, you 


she murmured at last. 
will not /e¢ her blame me! ”’ 

I bent my head down close beside 
her, and my tears fell on the sunny 
curls, as I answered,— 

‘* No, dear, she will not blame you, 
—she could not blame you, child,’’ I 
said. 

‘*Tell her,’’ and the face grew yet 
whiter and the words came slowly, 
‘‘that I am very glad to go; glad 
that this hopeless, dreary pain at my 
heart is at an end.”’ 

Those were her last words, for be- 
fore the fading day had quite ended, 
she was indeed at rest, the white 
hands crossed quietly upon her 
breast, the red, red fire gone from her 
cheeks at last, and the lips just 
curved in a smile. 

By her side lay a tiny babe, waxen 
and still, and do0/h were dead. 
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“Amy is dead. Shall start for 


night.’’ 


home to 


Such was the message that came to 
Mattie Gray that October morning. 
She was standing by the window, 
wondering how long it would be be- 
fore Amy was at home. 

A song was on her lips and the 
gray eyes were full of a strangely soft 
light. ‘‘God bless her and keep her 
safely,’’ she murmured. 7hen 
message came. 

She took it in her hand and read it 
slowly,—read it with face growing 
white and yet whiter, and lips from 
which every trace of color had fled. 

A little later and she stood and 
looked down into the still, white face 
of Amy, her idol—looked down upon 
the tiny form beside her, and then, 
with face as white as that of the 
dead, she turned away. 

‘*‘O Ruth, Ruth, you promised to 
guard her!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Why, oh 
why, did you break your word ?”’ 

They were the only words of re- 
proach she ever spoke, but somehow, 
Ruth Gray never quite forgot the 
look in her eyes as she turned away. 


the 


PART III. 


AS TOLD BY MATTIE. 


So to-night I am sitting here alone. 
One by one the years have sped 
away until three more have gone, 


and, New Year’s night though it be, 
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I and the great old house are keep- 
ing watch and ward alone, yet, 
strange to say, I am not lonely, and 
mingled with the sadness in my heart 
is a song of praise. 

The dear father and mother are 
happy in God’s heaven. Amy is 
with them, Amy and the child. 

Belle is happy in her husband and 
boys, and Ruth, haughty Ruth, still 
travels as fancy calls, and writes her 
thrilling tales with face and eyes 
which glow, while I, Mattie, ‘‘the 
old maid sister,’ still stay in the 
home nest. 

My thoughts go back to-night over 
the vanished years, and they turn to 
the night when Robin said good- 
by. 

He is coming again to-night, is 
Robin. I met him this morning for 
the first time since our good-by, and 
he took my hand with the same smile 
as of old. 

‘*No one needs you now, Mattie, 
except myself,’’ he said, ‘‘think it 
over well. I am coming to help you 
watch the old year out to-night, and 
then I shall ask you for my New 
Year’s gift. You will give it to me, 
dear, will you not?”’ 

So there is an extra log on the fire, 
and a glad song in my heart, and be- 
cause his words are true, because he 
alone needs me, because my heart 
calls out in need of him, I shall wel- 
come him gladly and shall answer 
him ‘‘ Yes.”’ 








THE FUGITIVE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 
By Laura Garland Carr. 


Brisk comes the morning, awake and alert, 
Purple-tinged sunbeams, coquettishly dancing, 
Through the dark fir-trees with young bushes flirt, 

Or, to the heights advancing, 
On clouds, like flames, are glancing. 
With rapturous, gleeful spring larks mount in space 
To greet with melody the sun, 
Already by Aurora won, 
And glowing in her fierce embrace. 


O blessed light! On all 
Your cheering glances fall! 
Hillside and valley your warming rays renew. 
All in a silvery flitter 
The spreading meadows glitter, 


And a thousand suns are trembling in the pearly dew. 


With rustling coolness 
And sweet demureness 
Nature drops into play. 
Zephyrs tumble the posies 
And toy with the roses 
Till lowlands are riot with perfumes astray. 


High over the city smoke-clouds are disporting, 
Cattle are lowing, horses stamping and snorting, 
Wheels crunch through the gravel, 
Carts jar as they travel, 

In the resounding vale. 
The woods are alive with stirring things, 
And, buoyant on sunlighted wings, 

Hawks, eagles, and falcons hover and sail. 


Where shall I find retreat— 
Rest for my weary feet— 

Love that may soothe and save? 
All this fair, laughing earth, 
Teeming with youth and mirth, 

For me is but a grave. 
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Spread high, O rosy dawn, and fling 

Your crimson kisses over grove and plain! 
Rustle in, O twilight dim, and sing 

The darkening earth to slumber again. 


Morning—Oh, thy crimson flush 
But over death fields creep! 
Evening—Oh, thy calm will hush 


My last, long sleep! 


TWO NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MOUNTAINS. 


PART I. 


MONADNOCK 


MOUNTAIN. 


By C. L. Whittle. 


NONADNOCK mountain, 
| which stands in south- 
ern New Hampshire, is 
an object of extreme 
geological interest, 


well as a picturesque peak 


as 
lying 
isolated among hills of a much lower 
altitude. Its scientific attractiveness 
arises, in part, from the fact that it 
affords a fine opportunity to study 
the high obstruction 
placed in the path of the continental 
ice sheet that once passed over north- 
ern North 
generally southward. 

We all know that the forms of the 
land surface, as they exist to-day, 


effects of a 


America in a direction 


are due to processes of land sculp- 


ture, termed erosion, acting in a slow 
manner through vast periods of time. 
These processes of destruction are in 
great part the breaking up of rock 
masses by water freezing and ex- 
panding in cracks and fissures in the 
rocks where it has penetrated, and 
by the strong tendency possessed by 
most rocks to crumble as a result of 
chemical change. Our hardest rocks, 
reduced to a condition of sand or 


clay, are easily carried down slopes 
to the rivers and thence to the 
oceans, particularly during the time 
of the year when the streams are 
swollen to torrential proportions by 
melting snows or heavy rains. 
Streams thus loaded are potent fac- 
tors in the wearing away of the rocks 
over which they flow. The Niagara 
river has cut its cafon-like gorge 
back from the village of Lewiston, a 
distance of some seven miles, at the 
rate of two to six feet a year, as 
measured by the present retreat of 
the rock escarpment over which the 
water falls. Long study of the con- 
ditions existing there goes to show 
that the river has accomplished this 
titanic feat in 6,000 to 30,000 years, 
certainly not over the latter figure. 
It is largely on the evidence fur- 
nished by this river that scientists 
have been able to calculate the num- 
ber of years that have elapsed since 
the close of the glacial period, and it 
is now generally believed that this 
time was considerably than 
30,000 years ago. 

Many thousands of years ago, the 


less 
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character of New England was much 
unlike what we find here to-day. In 
place of our rounded hills and moun- 
tains, revealing abundant exposures 
of ledges, transparent, rollicking 
streams and numerous waterfalls, we 
had angular topography; rock ex- 
posures were scarce, excepting near 
the summit of our highest moun- 
tains or along some mountain brook ; 
scarcely a lake dotted the landscape ; 
streams were infrequent, and their 
muddy waters flowed uninterruptedly 
to the sea with no obstructions to bar 
their way that would give rise to 
lakes or waterfalls. 


At that time we 


should have searched in vain for the 
common landscape features existing 
here to-day which make New Eng- 
land, wanting as it is in any sub- 
limity due to great elevation or 
grand scenery, like that of the Rocky 
Mountains, one of the most diversi- 
fied and attractive regions in the 
world. The old land forms, which 
were the result of forces now work- 
ing on the earth’s surface, are, of 
course, conjectural as regards detail, 
but we have in the South to-day an 
example, in great part a copy of the 
then existing topography. Virginia 
and North Carolina are present types 
of old New England scenery. There 





Monadnock Mountain, from Stone Pond, Marlborough. 
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the processes of land sculpture have 
been going on without interruption 
for an immense period of time, and 
accordingly that region simulates 
closely the form of the land surface 
once characteristic of New England. 
Who will deny these processes when 
we learn that the mighty Mississippi, 
with its enormous volume of water, 
flowing unceasingly through count- 
less ages, carries in its grasp nearly 
three per cent. of mineral matter, 
held in suspension by virtue of its 
motion, as other matter 
In confirma- 
tion of this we can point out the fact 


well as 
chemically dissolved ? 






the 
states of Louisiana and Mississippi 
are but parts of a great delta de- 
posited in the former northward ex- 


that considerable portions of 


tension of the Gulf of Mexico. We 
are accordingly forced to the conclu- 
sion that the shape of the land as we 
find it to-day is only a temporary 
form that lies somewhere between the 
past much greater elevation of the 
land and a future general flatness 
that the country must assume under 
the certain but sure action of erosion. 

Our past conception of the earth’s 
age must be dispelled if we would 
arrive at an understanding of our 
continent’s history, and a new con- 
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ception, that will embrace incalcu- 
lable ages, must take its place. It 
has been a difficult matter to con- 
vince the people that the antiquity 
of the earth cannot be measured by 
thousands of years and that our 
unit of measurement 
among the millions. 


must needs be 
Such, with rare 
exceptions, has been the burden of 
thought of all peoples up to within a 
few decades of the present time, and 
to eradicate this belief is a slow and 
The task of ad- 
ducing evidence has lain with the 
physicist, the astronomer, and the 
geologist, and the multitude of facts 
now collected is so overpowering that 
only the most skeptical linger outside 
the fold of believers. 

Remembering the processes, and 
conceiving them at work all over 
New England, wearing away the 
country that once existed here at a 
much greater height, we naturally 
ask ourselves, How happens it that 
Monadnock stands so much higher 
than any of its neighboring peaks? 
To the geologist an explanation of 
this problem is an easy one, since 
rocks must wear away, rapidly or 
slowly, in proportion to their ability 
to withstand the destroying effects of 
frost, tendency to decay, etc. If we 
examine the rock making up the 
main mass of the mountain, we shall 
see that it is of a nature to resist ex- 
ceptionally well the means of attack 
directed against it, and it thus stands 
much higher than the neighboring 
country where the rocks are less able 
to resist the processes of destruction. 

Not long ago, as the geologist 
measures time, there came a rude in- 
terruption to the old conditions, and 
New England and the northern part 
of the United States were covered to 


tedious process. 
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a great depth with an ice sheet, or 
glacier, slowly moving southward. 
With the possible exception of 
Mount Washington, in New Hamp- 
shire, all the highest mountains in 
New England were covered with this 
glacial garment. Huge blocks of 
stone were broken from the ledges 
by its enormous power and were 
transported on its surface or buried 
in its icy embrace. Many were 
held, vise-like, in the lower part of 
the glacier, and, as the ice moved 
over the country, the embedded 
stones wore away the ledges, cutting 
them down in proportion to their 
hardness, and leaving as evidence of 
their work scratches or furrows, 
termed strie, on the surface of the 
rocks. On the top of the glacier, 
and emerging from beneath the ice at 
various places along its front, flowed 
rivers that carried the finer material 
worn away by the glacier and scat- 
tered it on the land in front of the 
ice. If we strip off this covering of 
gravel and clay, anywhere in the 
area occupied by the ice, we shall 
find the ledges below scratched and 
grooved, and the character of the 
furrows wilk tell us the direction the 
ice moved. All our exposed ledges 
were once thus striated, but since the 
close of the ice period they have 
been removed, in many cases, from 
our softer rocks by the processes 
spoken of above. It is true, how- 
ever, that the majority of our ledges 
still show plenty of strie, their dis- 
tinctness depending on the nature of 
the rock and their exposure to the 
destructive processes. Let any one 
with a pair of sharp eyes take a com- 
pass with him and examine the 
neighboring ledges, and he will find, 
with a little perseverance, evidence 
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Embossed Rocks 


From a crayon drawing 0 


of ice action and the direction of its 
notion. 

It is not necessary to discuss here 
the causes that have given rise to 
glacial periods. There may have 
been but one active and operative 
cause, believed 
among those who have studied the 
question that several causes acting in 


but it is generally 


conjunction conspired to bring on in- 
creased precipitation of snow in Brit- 
ish North America. These changed 
conditions are thought to have been 
due to a new relation of land 
water at the north; to a change in 
the direction of the prevailing winds 
and ocean currents, and to in- 
creased distance between the sun and 
earth. 

Slowly the snow accumulated, con- 
verted by its own weight to ice, and 
gradually moved southward, covering 
in the neighborhood of a third of this 
country. 


and 


an 


The most southern exten- 
sion of the ice front is now clearly in- 
dicated by a wall of sand and gravel 
heaped up along its front, extending 
irregularly from the island of Mar- 


Monadnock Mountain. 


tha’s Vineyard to Montana. An 
enemy from the domain of Great 
Britain for once invaded the territory 
of the United States and held it in 
complete subjugation. 
the geological record, 


A search of 
from the ar- 
chzean age to the pleistoscene period, 
shows that the northern part of our 
continent has been glaciated more 
than once, and it is advanced by one 
school of observers that glacial pe- 
riods are of periodic occurrence and 
correspond in time to relations ob- 
taining in our solar system when the 
earth receives less units of heat than 
at others.’ 

During the glacial period, Mount 
Monadnock, over three thousand feet 
high, was completely buried beneath 
the ice, standing like a giant guard 
to protect the country to the south 
from the ravages of its Arctic foe. 

1In regard to the duration of the glacial period 
there are no data available from which even an 
approximate estimate may be made with cert: 1inty. 
It is not too much to say that the gradual accumu 
lation and dissipation of a continental ice-sheet, 
no doubt several miles in thickness, involving as 
it did changes in the relation of the continents and 
oceans, required a lapse of time far greater than 


has transpired since the United States was aban 
doned by the ice. 
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But how puny were its efforts to re- 
sist the tremendous forces that pro- 
pelled the ice forward! As the 
glacier moved southward, much as 
chilled molasses flows or brittle tar 
yields gradually to a weight placed 
upon it, the resistance offered to its 
passage was but slight. The glacier, 
coming as it did from the north, first 
met the long spur or ridge that ex- 
tends from the summit of the moun- 
tain north towards the village of 
Dublin. This spur possesses steep 
slopes on the east and west, and its 
crest rises gradually to the summit. 
It thus presented an inclined, wedge- 
shaped front to the ice. Meeting the 
ridge, part of the ice was turned 
towards the left part 
turned towards the right (west); and 
part moved directly up the crest of 
As 


streams moved forward, 


(east); was 


the ridge towards the south. 
these ice 
holding large stones imprisoned at 
their base, they smoothed down and 
scratched the underlying rocks, writ- 
ing a record of the ice movements 
with a pen whose accuracy cannot be 
questioned as we study these strie 
to-day. 

Several weeks were spent by the 
writer on the mountain, studying the 
direction of the ice movements as 
shown by strie still preserved on most 
parts of its surface. It was learned 
that the ice moved directly up the 
spur to the summit and descended 
the southern slope, still maintaining 
its general southern course. It was 
that northwest 
slopes the ice was deflected by the 
mountain the southwest, 
and on northeast slopes to the south- 
east. Going now to the southwest 
slope, we find the ice moved south- 
east, while on the southeast slope 


also apparent on 


towards 
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the movement was southwest. We 
thus see that, as the great mass of 
ice moved over the mountain, it was 
turned aside when it met broad, 
steep slopes not presenting surfaces 
directly towards or against the direc- 
tion of ice movement. The lower ice 
was in part turned to the right and 
left when it met the mountain, and, 
after passing its widest part, it again 
changed its course, coming together 
again just south of the mountain and 
continuing its direction as before. 
The summit of the mountain is a 
bare knob practically free from vege- 
tation. Here are shown some of 
the most beautiful ice carvings 
known anywhere. As one stands on 
the top and looks northeast one can 
see below, some three hundred feet 
away, a number of egg-shaped sur- 
faces of rock grouped together in an 
irregular way. These bodies are 
carved out of the solid ledge and are 
sometimes fifteen feet in their longest 
dimension. Edward Hitchcock, one 
of our most celebrated geologists, 
first these and gave a 
sketch of them in his little book on 
There 
are several names for them in com- 
mon use in this country. They are 
sometimes called ‘‘ embossed rocks’”’ 
or ‘‘sheep’s backs,’’ from the French 
On Monadnock 
they resemble nothing so much as a 


described 


geology published in 1843. 


roche moutonnée. 
nest of gigantic eggs, larger even 
than might have been laid by the 
fabled ‘‘roc.’’ Such carvings are 
produced in the following manner: 
Before the glacial period, the rocks 
of New England were decayed to a 
great depth, the decomposition pene- 
trating deepest along cracks, or any 
planes that offered a passageway 
for water. As the ice moved over 
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the country, it cut most deeply where 
the rocks were most decayed, leaving 
the parts between cracks standing 
higher and rounding them off as de- 
scribed above. 

If visitors to the summit will ex- 
amine these carvings, they will ob- 
serve that the surfaces are usually 
less steep on the north side than on 
the south; that their greatest diame- 
ter is the direction of ice movement, 
and that the greatest smoothness and 
perfection of curvature is also to be 
found on the north ends. This first 
character arises from the fact that 
the ice has expended greater energy 
dragging fragments of rock up, over 
an obstruction, than in descending 
the other side. The second char- 
acter is the result of the tendency of 
all objects under these conditions to 
assume the form of least resistance, 
and this form is the oval solid lying 
in the direction of the glacier’s mo- 
tion. 

We have already said that the 
rock making the summit of the 
mountain is one that has resisted 
the forces of erosion better than its 
neighbors. It so happens that this 
rock is peculiar and easily recog- 
nized by the presence of abundant 
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crystals of the mineral chiastolite 
scattered through it irregularly. 
This mineral occurs in little prisms, 
often crossing one another in such a 
manner as to lead the people in the 


vicinity to call them fossil bird 
tracks. Their presence affords a 
ready means by which one can 


quickly identify the rock wherever 
it may be found; and it thus enables 
us, as we go southward from the 
mountain, to learn the distance frag- 
ments were carried by the ice. 
Pieces of the rock have been found 
many miles south of the mountain, 
distributed in a triangular, or fan- 
shaped, manner, the mountain occu- 
pying the apex of the triangle. 

The accompanying view of the 
summit shows its rugged, Alpine 
character. But little stunted vegeta- 
tion finds a foothold among the in- 
hospitable rocks with their lack of 
friendly soil. The glacier swept the 
summit clear of its pre-glacial mantle 
of partially decomposed rock, in 
which, no doubt, plant life found 
much more congenial surroundings 
than at the present time. In the 
middle foreground one very perfect 
example of an embossed rock may be 
distinctly seen. 





Monadnock, looking along the Crest, from the Summit. 
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PART II. 


MOUNT 


By Ernest 


isolated, three - crested 
mass of granite, having 
an altitude of 3,156 feet 
above the sea level, is 
situated in the southern part of Graf- 
ton The charter of the 
town in which it is situated was first 
granted under the name of Cardigan ; 
afterwards the name was changed to 
Orange, and a part of the town set 
off to Alexandria, thus making the 
boundary line range with the line of 
woods below Cardigan Dome, on the 
east, and the summit of North Peak. 

The following description of the 
geological formation of Mount Cardi- 
gan is given by Professor Hitchcock : 
‘*Observation shows that the granite 
came up through a vent directly un- 
der the apex of the cone; that when 
soft, the pasty material oozed from the 
opening and gradually accumulated 
till the whole mountain was built 
up.’’ This is one of the first points 
of dry land in New Hampshire that 
appeared above the primeval ocean. 

The porphyritic gneiss on Mount 
Cardigan attracts much attention by 





county. 





Cardigan Lake, Orange. 


CARDIGAN SKETCHES. 


A. Baruey. 


its spotted appearance,—it being 
something like checked patchwork. 
This rock is a common granite, full 


large rectangular crystals of feldspar, 





Mount Cardigan, from Canaan Intervale. 


varying from one fourth of an inch to 
three inches in length. The general 
direction of the mountain is north 
and south; the length of its base line 
is about five miles, and it is the 
highest elevation in its part of 
the state. 

The base of Mount Cardigan, 
on the east, is rugged and cov- 
ered with a thick growth of for- 
est, and the summit towers a 
thousand feet above the trees. 
The middle peak, Cardigan 
Dome, is symmetrical in shape. 
The lower peaks on the north 
and south are known respec- 
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the eastern side of the mountain, 
separating Cardigan Dome from 
North Peak. 

The western slope of Mount 
Cardigan, below the ledges, is 
a series of broad terraces, and 
the granite crests on each side 
of Cardigan Dome do not stand 
out prominently. From a point 
on Canaan meadows, near the 
fair grounds, snow may usually 
be seen on Moosilauke and Car- 
digan several weeks earlier than 
it appears in the valleys. There 
are two paths to the summit 
from the eastern side. A new 
path from the Groton and 
Orange road now leads up the 
northern slope to the summit 
of North Peak. Cardigan cave, 
a cavity about thirty feet long, 
twenty feet wide, and ten feet 





Welton’s Falls, North Alexandria. high, is situated near this path. 

A short distance from it, there 

tively as North Peak and South is a natural bridge across a chasm. 
Peak. A deep ravine extends up The hour's climb by the path lead- 






Summit of Cardigan Dome. 
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ing from the Mountain House, on 
the western slope, up through the 
forest and over the ledges, is not a 
severe one, and ladies ascend to the 
summit on horseback. Just before 
the path leads out on to the 
ledges, it passes among the 
trees of a dead forest, the life- 
less relics of the great confla- 
gration of 1855. 

Near the point where the 
path turns sharply to the left, 
half way to the summit, there 


is a mineral spring. The 
ledges on the north and west 
sides of the mountain have 


been rounded and polished by 
long glacial action. The up- 
per slopes are a compact mass 
of rock, crossed by broad veins 
of white quartz, which glis- 
ten like snow in the sunlight. 
Frost has had little action up- 
on the summits. 

Near the summit of Cardi- 
Dome, on the east, and 
in the lee of a jutting crag, 


gan 


may be seen the charred traces 
of many a camp-fire, indicating 
the spot where parties have 
camped over night to see the 
sun rise. Near this point is a bare 
precipice more than one thousand 
feet deep. Many of the ledges below 
the summit are carpeted with moss, 
sprinkled late in the summer with 
the small red berries of the mountain 
cranberry, and the damper and more 
sheltered ravines between the peak 
are overgrown with blueberry bushes. 

There is a tradition that a hunter, 
having lost his way, discovered an 
outcropping vein of graphite or 
‘*black-lead’’ in a ledge near South 
Peak, and that he removed a piece 


with his hunting knife. This vein is 
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said to have been found several times 
since, but the genii of the woods now 
guard their secret so well that no one 
can find it at the present time. 

The summit of Cardigan Dome is 


Above 


Thoreau Basins. 


less than an acre in extent. Stand- 
ing on this granite peak, we can 
imagine how the primeval ocean 
washed against the shore line of this 
island long before the foot of man 
ever trod upon our cooling earth. 
The view from the top includes 
countless mountains and hills, nar- 
row glens and valleys, and many 
beautiful lakes in this Switzerland of 
America. 

“* Bathed in the tenderest purple of distance, 

Tinted and shadowed by pencils of air.”’ 

It is claimed that, in the clearest 


weather, ome can see as far as 
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Thoreau Basins. 


Camel’s Hump and Mount Mansfield 
in Vermont, the peak of Wachusett 
in Massachusetts, and the long ridge 
of Mount Pleasant in Maine. Al- 
most due north is the huge mass of 
Moosilauke, the hotel on its summit 
being easily distinguished. More to 
the right is seen the top of Eagle 
Cliff, marking Franconia Notch, and 
then follow in succession the high 
peaks of the Franconia range. In 
the distance the Twin Mountain 
range looms between Flume moun- 
tain and Big Coolridge. More to the 
right may be seen the Presidential 
range, with the crest of Mount 
Washington peering over the other 
peaks. To the east are the bleached 
cliffs of Whiteface and the glorious 
Alpine spire of Chocorua. Almost 
due south, over the south summits of 
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the Cardigan range, is Kearsarge in 
Merrimack county. A little south of 
west, and close at hand, is Hoyt hill, 
with Cardigan lake at its base. 

Over mountain is the 
high flat top of Equinox in Vermont. 


Croydon 


The Green mountains are visible to 
Mount As- 
cutney looms up over the north end 
of the Croydon ridge. 


the north of Equinox. 


In the fore- 
ground is Canaan village and Crystal 
lake with broad maple-lined Canaan 
More re- 

Enfield 

To the 
right and beyond is the long ridge of 


street on its farther shore. 
lake with 
village on the north shore. 


mote is Mascoma 


Moore mountain, distinguishable by 
its slide. To the right of Moore and 
far beyond is the towering form of 
Camel's Hump, seventy miles distant 
in Vermont, while more to the right 
is Mount Mansfield, with 


mountain, a bold mass, precipitous 


Smart’s 


on the southern side, next. 

Lake Pasquaney is near the foot of 
Cardigan on the east, only the south 
portion being visible and this appear- 


ing divided by the islands. Beyond, 


in the distance, is the wide expanse 
of Winnipesaukee, 
shire’s brightest jewel,—with granite 
hills for a setting. There are visible 
many other ‘‘ gems of the northland’”’ 


New Hamp- 


The Old Granite Millstone, Cardigan Glen. 
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‘Meeting Waters, 


Cardigan Glen. 


in the Merrimack and Connecticut 
valleys. 

Far below, in the southwestern 
part of the town of Orange, the Bos- 
ton and Maine railroad crosses the 
height of land through a deep cut in 
the granite ledge. High above the 
track some prehistoric stream, flow- 
ing swiftly for a time, has 
formed pot-holes in the solid granite 
to a depth of from three to twelve 
feet and the largest has a diameter of 
When the rock 
cutting was made for the railroad, 


long 


six feet at the top. 


these pot-holes were cut in two, and 
the outline of their formation can be 
seen from the track. 

Welton’s falls are situated on a 
brook among the foot-hills of Mount 
Cardigan to east. A 
foaming mass of water falls into a 


the narrow, 

which 
reach an altitude of seventy feet,—a 
veritable 


pool between rocky walls 


main 
.alls there is a series of rapids; over- 


canon. Above the 
hanging these there is a cave in rock 
worn smooth by the action of the 
water ages ago. 

The carriage road from 
village to Mount 


Canaan 
Cardigan crosses 
Orange brook half way from the val- 
ley to the summit of the rocky peak. 
Climbing the hill across the bridge, 
and following a path by the stone 
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wall across the field on the right, 
the way soon leads downward by 
an abrupt descent, thickly wood- 
ed with glistening white birches, 
to Cardigan Glen and the Tho- 
reau Basins below. Across the 
stream below the falls is a mas- 
sive wall of rock which rises 
to a height of seventy-five feet. 
Above the Basins, the stream 
runs between narrow walls of 
rock and then plunges over the 
ledge into the granite bowl of the 
basin, twenty-five feet below. This 
basin in the solid rock ‘is thirty 
feet in circumference and fifteen 
feet deep. A gradually deepening 
recess in the granite wall on the 
opposite side of the stream shows 
the action of water for ages. The 
water then falls eight feet into the 
second rock-encircled basin, which 
is nearly sixty feet in circumfer- 
The bottom of this pool is 
paved with rocks of various sizes, 
also worn smooth by the eroding 


ence. 





Cardigan Glen. 
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Down over Granite Ledges. 


action of water. Almost one third of 


the circumference of this pool is a 


nearly perfect rim, over which the 
water runs in thin sheets, to be col- 
lected at the foot of the fall into a 
rapid brook. 

Behind the rocks which have fallen 
into the bed of the brook above the 
falls is a well, several feet in diam- 
eter, through which the brook also 
finds its way into the upper basin 
during high water. 

In a water-worn ledge jutting out 
over the first pool, and several feet 
higher than the bed of the 
brook above the falls, are shal- 
low pot-holes filled with earth 
and bearing delicate ferns. In 
the bed of the brook below 
Thoreau Basins is an old 
granite mill-stone, which 
ground the corn for the first 
settlers in a mill which was 
situated above the falls. The 
brook is free from the debris 
of saw-mills, and the clear 
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water sparkles and dances about the 
old mill-stone as if in joy at its free- 
dom from servitude. 

A short distance below, a small 
brook pauses a moment in a pool at 
the foot of a beautiful little fall, be- 
fore joining the main stream in its 
rapid course over granite 
ledges and gleaming gravel to the 
peaceful meadows below. 

Under shadow of Mount Cardigan 
are several mica mines, and the ex- 


down 


plosion of dynamite is now heard in- 
stead of the hum of sawmills. Be- 
tween Isinglass hill in Grafton and 
the town of Groton, there are three 
larger mines operated by steam, and 
several smaller 
drills are used. 
Hitchcock’s theory of 
the formation of granite and mica is 
as follows: ‘‘ The primeval. deposits 
of sand and clay, by the action of 
steam, heat, and 


mines where hand 


Professor 


chemical agents, 
have been changed into gneiss and 
granite.’’ ‘‘ The large crystals of 
feldspar and the scales of mica are 
the products of the alteration of 
clay.’’ Mica was quarried on Isin- 
glass hill in Grafton more than one 
hundred years ago. The first method 
employed in mining was to build 
large fires on the rock, and, when 


the surface was heated, water was 


A Mount Cardigan Mica Mine. 
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dashed upon it and the mica broken 
out. 

At the larger mines a power house, 
shops for cutting mica, blacksmith 
shops, etc., are clustered about the 
tunnels and between the quarries on 
the hillside, and on a distant hill-top 
is situated the magazine where the 
dynamite is stored. the 
tunnels, all still, can be 
heard the music of falling drops of 


Down in 


when is 
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the crusher. After treatment, it is 
employed in making sandpaper, for 
glass-making, and in the manufac- 
ture of porcelain. The mica is taken 
to the cutting shops and separated 
into thin sheets. These are placed 
on wood patterns, which show any 
imperfections in the mica, and cut 
into the largest possible sizes. The 
shears used are the same as the com- 
mon bench shears used for cutting 





water, and the walls and roof glisten 
with quartz and mica scales in the 
lamplight. The usual method of 
mining mica is to undermine the 
vein and then break off the mineral 
with as light a charge as possible, 
so that the sheets may not be shat- 
tered. 

The steam-drill is clamped to a 
tripod, and holes can be drilled at an 
angle in the roof and walls. After 
the holes are charged with dynamite 
and the wires leading to the surface 
are connected, the charges are ex- 
ploded by moving the lever of the 
battery. The rock is hoisted to the 
surface on a car drawn by a wire 
cable from the power house. 

The quartz is placed in a pile to be 
carted to the railroad for shipment to 





Cardigan, from Lake Pasquaney, 


n January. 


cardboard, and I am told that a small 
increase in the larger sizes adds much 
to the cost. The waste mica is sent 
to the crusher, and, after grinding, is 
used to make a glittering coating for 
wall papers, and as a packing and 
lubricator for machinery. 

Garnets abound in this locality, 
and some of the finest yet found were 
from Warren and Grafton. Fine 
specimens of beryl have been ob- 
tained within this Laurentian area, 
and the largest beryls yet discovered 
were from a hill across the ravine 
from Isinglass mountain. 

The sunsets on Mount Cardigan, 
as seen from Canaan intervale, are 
beautiful and grand. The declining 
sun is nearing the horizon, and the 
base of the mountain is in shade; the 
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upper slopes blend into dark violet, 
and the granite dome stands out clear 
in the sunlight. Dark shadows steal 


up the mountain side, and the sum- 
mit alone is touched with gold. Day- 
light fades, and the twilight deepens. 


BLANCHETTE. 


Soon, the outline only of the moun- 
tain, a huge, almost black, mass, may 
be traced in the distance. The farm- 
house lights twinkle among the foot- 
hills. The stars shine out, and the 
day is done. 


tle arn 


BLANCHETTE. 


By Nelle Richmond Eberhardt. 


Thy gown is all of green and gold, 
Thine eyes are brown as berries; 
Thy cheeks two winsome dimples hold, 
Thy lips are red as cherries ; 
Thy hair, a rippling, shining sheen 
Whose breeze-blown rills 
The sunshine fills, 
O tiny, bright, vivacious queen, 


Blanchette ! 


Thou tripst it lightly o’er the mead: 
I see thy full lips’ curving grace ; 


The lightnings of thy glances speed 
To add new witchery to a face 
That is now gay,—now sad, by turns. 
Within those eyes 


A secret lies, 


That flames and dims, and gleams and burns, 


Blanchette ! 


Stay not that flushing of thy cheek! 
Veil not those orbs where passions play ! 
Ope, ope those sweet, mute lips and speak 
The words my heart would have thee say ! 
Nay, shrink not at my fond caress, 
Nor turn thy head,— 
Mine eyes have read 
The love thy lips will soon confess, 


Blanchette. 





ROUEN: A DAY IN 


THE 


NORMAN CAPITAL. 


By Ensign Lloyd H. Chandler, U.S. N. 


OVERSHADOWED by its 
great neighbor, 
ards which 
travel 


Paris, tow- 
sets the tide of 
England and 


America into France, stands 


from 


a city where one of the sad- 
dest and most beautiful sto- 
ries of history was brought 
toa close. ‘That city is the 

capital of ancient Normandy, 

—Rouen,—and the story is 
that of Jeanne d’Arc, the shepherd 
maid of Domremy, recently so beau- 


tifully retold by the pen of her sec- 


retary, the Sieur Louis Leconte. 
A visit of a week or ten days to 


Les rere 
ied 4 


y jemi | 


exset Sti 


ecaeeray 


=— 


St. Andre's Tower. 


Havre not long ago gave me an op- 
portunity to explore this interesting 
old city, and, as a preliminary, the 
history of France had to 
sulted. The result of 


be con- 
such study 
may be condensed into a few words. 

Dating back as a settlement to the 


days before the beginning of authen- 
tic history, it was first captured and 
pillaged by the Normans under Oger 
le Danois, in the days of Charles the 
Bald, about 841. The conquerors did 
not hold the city permanently at that 
time, but came again in 876, under 
Rollo, first duke of Normandy, and 
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this time 


mained, 


they 
Rouen soon 


re- 


becoming the seat of 
Norman power. 

As the capital of 
the Duchy of Nor- 
mandy, Rouen was 

of course held as one 
of the possessions of 
the Norman kings of 
England. William 
the Conquerer died 
and was buried there 
after being injured 
at the burning of 
Richard Cceur de Lion re- 
turned to England from his captivity 
in Austria, passing through Rouen 


Mantes. 


on the way, and it was only after the 
death of this 
Philip II of 


wresting 


famous warrior that 
France succeeded in 
Normandy John of 
England, in 1214. This triumph 
was comparatively short lived, how- 
ever, for soon came one of the bold- 
est and most fortunate in war of all 
the English Kings, Edward III, with 
his son, Edward the Black Prince. 
The battles of Cressy [1346] and Poi- 
tiers, at the latter of which the king 


from 


DAY IN THE 


NORMAN CAPITAL. 


of France, John II, was captured by 
the English, soon changed the French 
from conquerors to fugitives, and ruin 
and desolation spread over the land. 

As if this were not enough to bear, 
the French monarch in later years 
sent a demand for the restoration to 


France of the conquered territory to 


Henry V of England, the greatest of 


the Lancastrian kings. The dauphin 
Charles tauntingly sent to Hal, the 
friend of Falstaff, the wild prince*so 
lately raised to the throne, a set of 
tennis balls, at least so runs the story. 
Henry’s response was swift and ter- 
rible. 


The Palais de Justice. 
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‘When we have match’d our rackets to these 
balls, 

We will, in France, by God’s grace, play a 
set, 

Shall strike his father’s crown into the haz- 
ard: 

Tell him, he hath made a match with sucha 
wrangler, 


That all the courts of France will be disturb’d 
With chases. 

* * 7 *. . 7 * > > 
And tell the pleasant prince, this mock of his 
Hath turn’d his balls to gun-stones; 

soul 


and his 


Shall stand sore charged for the wasteful ven- 
geance 

That shall fly with them: for many a thou- 
sand widows 

Shall this his mock mock out of their dear 
husbands ; 

Mock mothers from their sons, mock castles 
down; 
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the Place de la Pucelle. 


And some are yet ungotten, and unborn, 

That shall have cause to curse tue Dauphin’s 
scorn. 

* * . * * * * * * 

So, get you hence in peace; and tell the Dau- 
phin, 

His jest will savour but of shallow wit, 

When thousands weep, more than did laugh 
at it.- 
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And, following closely his message 
of war, he landed at Harfleur, and 
thence marched against the growing 
armies of France, slaughtering them 
at Agincourt on St. Crispian’s day, 
in 1415. As a result, the French 
were compelled to win peace on most 
disastrous terms. 

The dauphin had his revenge, 
though, after the deaths of his father 
and of Henry V. The feeble Henry 
VI, the last of his house to rule in 
England, was then on the throne, 
and Charles was making feeble and 
ineffectual efforts to regain his own. 
Then came Jeanne d’Arc with her 
‘*Voices,’’ and threw 


defeat after 
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Cathedral. 


defeat upon the English, driving 
them back forever out of the greater 
part of France. The Maid herself 















The Facade of the Cathedral. 
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was captured at Compiégne by sol- 


diers of the Duke of Burgundy, then 
acting with the English. He sold 
his prisoner to his allies for one 
thousand livres, and she was tried 
for witchcraft at Rouen, and there 
burned on May 30, 1431. The case 
was retried in 1456, and Jeanne’s 


good name was cleared of the foolish 
charges which brought her to the 
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Rouen 


Cath 
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stake. Her influence was still felt 
after her death, and by 1453, Calais 
was the only spot in France held by 
English masters. 





mb of Duc de Breze 
Diane de Poitiers. 


Rouen Cathedral—T Husband of 


Rouen had its share of religious 
troubles also. Being a Huguenot 
stronghold and situated on the high- 


way from Protestant England to 


pbb > > > 
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edral—Tomb of Richard Coeur de Lion, of Engtand. 
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Church of St. Quen. 


Paris, it was attacked by Catholic centre of one of the most beautiful 
forces under Guise, Montmorency, countries of Europe. The old city 
and Antoine de Bourbon, king of ison the right bank, while the man- 
Navarre, and was captured on Octo- ufacturing interests of to-day have 
ber 26, 1562. The heroic little gar- created a city on the other bank as 
rison was put to the sword and the 
city sacked. 





To-day the seat of government of 
the department of Seine-Inferieure, 
modern Rouen spreads out its streets 


on both sides of the Seine, in the 








St. Quen—Garden. 
well. Journeying by express train 
from Havre to Rouen, the scenery 
as seen from the car window is very 
beautiful; rolling country, with such 





St. Ouen—Side. vegetation as we see at home, bring- 
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old 


peas- 


the dear 
The 


though, 


ing forcibly to mind 
New Hampshire hills. 
ants of 


Normandy, have 


land blossom as 


our industrious 


made their even 
farmer fails to do. 
the 


items which a naval officer considers 


Being possessed of various 
necessary for the proper ‘‘ doing’’ of 
a city, a guide book, a map of the 
streets, plenty of time and patience, 
and, like Barty Josselin, a power of 
‘‘feeling the north,’’ our little party 
of three started out on foot in a driv- 





ing rain. One of the crowd said he 
felt like a fool, that feeling being 
strongly developed by the absence of 
a mackintosh from his outfit. Being 
assured that the Rouenese were used 
at last, allowed 
himself to be persuaded out of the 
railroad station, but he carefully kept 
in rear of the camera all day just the 
same, to make sure that no docu- 
mentary evidence against him, would 
ever be offered to his friends at home. 


to such sights, he, 


As might be expected, Rouen is 
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Tne Big Clock. 


filled with tributes to the memory of 
ths valiant Maid of Orleans. 
station, 


Near 
found the 
Boulevard Jeanne d’Arc and the Rue 
Jeanne d’Arc, two of the principal 


the railroad we 





Hote! Bourgtheroulde. 
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streets of the city, and, crossing the 
former, we entered the little garden 
in which stands the tower where 
Jeanne was imprisoned during the 
long mockery of her trial. 
cell in which 


The very 


she was confined is 


shown, a small, narrow dungeon, but 


the boulevards to the river bank to 
take a look at the and the 
shipping. Here unprotected 
companion became intractable again. 
He said that the river with the ships 
in it was nothing to the one that was 
running down his the 


Seine 
our 


collar, and 





I am sorry to say that there 
doubt about that cell. 
From the tower we dove down a 


is some 


few back alleys, finally coming out 
at Saint Patrice’s 
was little of found 
there, and our visit was prompted 
mainly by a desire to find out what 
our local guidebook (printed in the 
choicest English) meant when it said 


church. There 


interest to be 


that ‘‘the vitreouses are very fine.’’ 
The guidebook was correct, and we 
were so glad of our visit that we 
afterwards allowed the state- 
ment to lead us to the church of 
Saint Vincent. The coloring of the 
windows in both of these churches, 
all of which are very old, was simply 
magnificent, far more beautiful than 
I have ever seen on our own side of 
the water. 

Our next venture was a stroll down 


same 


only way we could make him forget 
his woes was by administering a pre- 
scription for dampness which he said 
helped him in spite of the early hour. 
Even that rose had its thorns though, 
for I heard him murmur something 
softly to himself about ‘‘ never hav- 
ing done such a thing before in his 
life at that time of day.’’ He did 
not need much all the 
same. As the river really seemed to 
sadden him, we left it behind us and 
wandered through some more back 


instruction 


alleys of questionable character until 
we reached the market place and 
near it the Place de la Pucelle where 
Jeanne d’Are was burned. There 
now stands on the place of execution 
a very fine statue of the maid. From 
this a short walk down a side street 
took us under the big clock and past 
the Palais de Justice, to neither of 
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which did we give much time, being 
then bound churchward. 

There are in Rouen three very 
beautiful churches, the cathedral of 
Notre Dame de Rouen, Saint Ouen, 
and Saint Maclou, the last two being 
considered the finest specimens of 
xothic architecture in Europe. So 
we first visited the cathedral, a mag- 
nificent structure, but unfortunately 
so surrounded by houses that no 
photograph of it can be taken that 
will begin to do it justice. The fa- 
cade is flanked by two unfinished 
towers, the right hand and higher 
one being known as the Butter tower 
because it is said to have been built 
with money raised by the sale of in- 
dulgences to eat butter in Lent. Its 
size is but another tribute to the ex- 
cellence of the widely famous Nor- 
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Within the cathedral is a magnifi- 
cent monument to Cardinal George 
d’Amboise, and another to the Duc 
de Brézé, Grand Seneschal of Nor- 
mandy, erected to his memory in 
1566 by his inconsolable widow, 
Diane de Poitiers, late mistress of 
King Henry II of France. Diane’s 
house, by the way, is still to be seen 
in Rouen. There are also in the 
cathedral simple tombs of Rollo, the 
first duke of Normandy, and of Wil- 
liam Longsword, his son, as well as 
one containing the lion heart of 
Richard I of England. 

Upon leaving Notre Dame, the 
rain must have affected the naturally 
sweet dispositions of our party again, 
for a split in the caucus was brought 
about by an apparently harmless 
reference in the guidebook. Our 





Jeanne d'Arc’s Tower. 


man butter, and after trying that 
article ourselves, we were surprised 
that the tower remains unfinished. 
Over the centre of the cathedral rises 
a modern (1822) spire of iron, which 
does not seem to be at all in keeping 
with the rest of the structure. 


fractious member uttered a plaintive 
cry for lunch, and another man said 
that he had seen the name of a very 
famous hotel in the book, and that 
we had better try that. He had for- 
gotten the name, though, so we stood 
in the rain for fifteen minutes while 
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Church of Our Lady of Bonsecours. 


he hunted through his library and 
finally announced that it was the 
Hotel du That 
promised well, but further reading 
disclosed the fact that this building 
contained nothing but some of the 
city offices, and then remarks were 
made injurious to the self-conceit of 


Bourgtheroulde. 





Our Lady of Bonsecours. 
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the man who suggested that hotel. 
He said that if one would only try to 
pronounce a name like that, it ought 
to be enough to end any longings for 
anything so prosaic as lunch, and 
that we ought to investigate at once. 
We compromised, and 
marched on three abreast in the 
middle of the street to Saint Maclou 
and Saint Ouen amid pathetic ap- 
peals of ‘‘lunch’’ from one flank, 
and muttered attempts in an injured 
voice at ‘‘ Hétel du Bourgtheroulde’’ 
from the other. 


however, 


Both ceased, how- 
ever, as we turned the corner which 





The Cemetery and Jeanne d'Arc's Monument—Bonsecours. 


brought us to the beautiful entrance 
to Saint Maclou, the 
Saint Ouen,’’ as the books call it. 
As is also the case with Saint Ouen, 
there is nothing here to see except 
the exterior of the church itself, and 
to properly describe its beauties a 
greater knowledge and a readier pen 
than mine would be necessary. 


‘‘ miniature 


One 
can easily realize, though without 
any special knowledge in architect- 
ure, that the claims of these two 
churches to be among the finest in 
Europe are by no means idle ones. 
Saint Maclou is masked by the sur- 
rounding houses except that it is 
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Bonsecours—Monument to Jeanne d'Arc. 


more fortunate than the cathedral in one of the few fine buildings in the 
having a broad street directly ap- European cities which stands out by 
proaching the front. Saint Ouen is itself free from all such crowding. 

Originally built in the eleventh and 
we twelfth centuries with an abbey be- 
side it, it now stands in the middle of 
the old abbey garden so that all its 
beauties may be fully seen and real- 
ized. 

Here our Tammany spoilsman got 
control of the caucus and led us off 
to lunch, during which advances 
were made to that wing of the party 
which had recently been defeated, 
with the result that we soon retraced 
our steps to the Place de la Pucelle 
and found in a small courtyard near 
The Cross at Bonsecours Cemetery. at hand the Hotel du Bourgthe- 
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roulde. This was built about the 
time that Columbus discovered our 
continent by Guillaume le Roux and 
his son, presumably as a residence. 
The only part of the building of in- 
terest is the exterior, which is cov- 
ered with bas-reliefs of a remarkable 
character. Those on the lower part 
of the building represent various pas- 
toral scenes, while those on the tower 
portray the meetings of the two kings 
on the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
Having had a look at a gallery of 
minor paintings of which the Rouen- 
ese boast, and feeling pretty well 
satisfied with what we had seen of 
the city, we next wandered down to 
the river again and took a small 
steamer for a ride of a couple of 
miles up stream to a high bluff 
which commands a magnificent view 
of the city, and which is known as 
Bonsecours. Landing at the foot of 
the bluff we ascended by one of those 
railways so common in Europe, 
which seem to be known as “‘funi- 
culare’’ in all tongues. It was the 
old-fashioned well principle over 
again, two cars, one on each end of 
a wire rope, and a tank under each 
one. By filling with water the tank 
under the car at the top and empty- 
ing that at the bottom a motive 
power was readily obtained. By the 
time we reached the summit the sun 
had broken through the clouds, and 


AT CLOSE 


By Ella A. 


the view of the city and of the beau- 
tiful surrounding country was be- 
yond description. 

Bonsecours seems to be quite a 
resort for the Rouenese as there is a 
large restaurant there, although not 
a very good one, to judge from ap- 
pearances. A rather unsightly mon- 
ument to Jeanne d’Arc crowns one 
summit of the bluff, while on the 
next is a cemetery with a huge cru- 
cifix at its highest point, and in the 
rear of both is a modern church con- 
taining the shrine of ‘‘ Notre Dame 
de Bonsecours.’’ Prayers at this 
altar seem to be especially effica- 
cious in curing the sick in body or 
in mind, for the walls were covered 
with many hundred marble tablets 
placed there by those who have 
found relief, the favorite inscription 
being, “/’ai prieé, et J'ai ete exauceé,” 
with date and initials or name. A 
small ship hangs from the roof in 
front of the altar also, doubtless an 
offering from someone whose prayers 
for ‘‘ those in peril on the sea’’ had 
been heard, a thing very common in 
seaport towns, especially among fish- 
ermen, but rarely seen in churches in 
the interior. 

With Bonsecours we closed our 
day, and returned to Havre on the 
evening train in company with a 
varied assortment of interesting but 
irrepressible French soldiers. 


OF DAY. 


Wentworth. 


In the west the sun is setting 
In a glow of golden light; 
Flooding all the hills and valleys, 
With a radiance fair and bright. 
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Soft the clouds with tint of azure, 
Gold and crimson, pink and gray ; 
Drifting slowly, ever changing 
In the brilliant sunset’s ray. 


Lo, the day king sinks in splendor, 
Just beyond the purple hills: 

And a mellow light and tender, 
All the calm air softly thrills. 


Slow the golden glory fadeth, 

And the night falls gently down; 
Folding in its arms of silence, 

All the busy bustling town. 


Swift the silver stars come trooping 
Up the azure vault above ; 

And they speak to me of heaven, 
And our Father’s tender love. 


And the cares of life glide from me, 
All the weariness and pain ; 

All the restless years and lonely, 
And I seem a child again. 


,ack once more amid the green fields, 
Where the star-eyed daisies grow ; 
Lifting up their milk-white faces 
In the ruby sunset’s glow. 


Fair, upon my spirit’s vision, 
Gleams a softly rolling tide ; 

And beyond its silvery waters, 
Pearly gates stand open wide. 


And I seem to hear the voices 

Of the dear ones passed from sight ; 
Seem to see their loving faces, 

In this shadowy, mystic light. 


And within my troubled bosom, 
Lo, the sacred dove of peace, 
Folds her wings, and o’er my spirit 
Falls a calm that ne’er shall cease. 


For, beyond the sunset’s splendor, 
In the realms of endless day, 
We shall rest from care and labor, 
And be with our loved alway. 








NEWCASTLE IN 





NEW ENGLAND. 


By Hon. Esra S. Stearns. 


PEWCASTLE was sev- 
ered from Portsmouth, 
and became the fifth 
town in New Hamp- 
shire, in the year 1693. 
Except a few of the early pages, 
the first book of records is in a good 
state of preservation. The following 
is a transcript of the broken pages 
containing the records during the 
years 1693 and 1694, and a list of 
officers chosen during six following 
years: 





On the thirtyeth day of May In 
Fiveth year of there Majestyes Reighn 
W" and Mary over England Scot- 
land France and Ireland, King and 
Queen Defenders of the Faith &c. 
Anno Dom. 1693 A grant was sighned 
by the Honerable John Usher Esq' 
L‘ Governor of sd Province of New 
Hampshire for a Town ship to the 
Inhabitants of y° Town of New Cas- 
tle, as att larg appears by sd Grant 
Recorded In the Province Records 
L:” 5 p. 69. 

The first year being as above sd 
1693 Mr. Jno Clark Mr James Ran- 
dall and Mr Francis Tucker were 
Selectmen and Mr. John Leach was 
constable for said town 

[Then follows nearly two pages 
relating to raising £25 for the use 
of the province. ] 

December y* 16 1693 An order was 
[defaced] Meeting House for [de- 
faced] to agree with a minester and 
Discourse other things Nescecary for 
the towns Bennefiitt 

Signed by Natl Fryer Jr of y' 
Island and Jno Clark by order of 
y° Rest of y* Select men. 

Accordingly the Town Mett on the 


20" Dec 1693 att the Meeting House 
and by the Inhabitants; then to Dis- 
course a Minester were Chosen Robt 
Elliot Esq’ Capt Shadrach Wolton 
Mr John Foss and M' Wm Seavey 
These were to Joyn with the Select 
men to Discorse and agree with a 
minester for the whole year next 
ensueing. The select men were by 
the town Impowered to make a rate 
for the minister as the persons chosen 
Shuld agree allsoe to ad a small Rate 
for y° Use of y° Town as Necessity 
might Require 
Newcastle the first of Jan 169% 
According to the order and power 
given by the Town att the Generall 
Town Meeting held On ye" 20" Dec" 
1693 To agree with a minister for 
y° year Ensueing the persons then 
Chosen with y® Select men Did Agree 
with M' B Woodbridge To Remain 
minester In this place one year from 
y’ date Even y® 1" of Jan 169} and 
the Town by the men Chosen Did 
agree to give Mr. Woodbridge above 
mentioned with ye Contribution Sixty 
Pounds money for ye years Sallery 
and Mr Woodbridge Did then Promis 
to Give the town three munths [one 
word defaced] when ever he left y™ 
to provide y" with a minister 
Newcastle in New England 
March ye first according to ye 
grant of one town an order by the 
Select men was put up for a town 
meeting on y* 6" of March being y' 
first Tewsday in March to Choose 
Select men Constables and other 
officers for the year Insueing. 
Sighned by Natt Fryer Just. P. 
Francis ‘Tucker per order of ye 
rest of ye select men. 
New Castle March 6" 169}. 
Att a General Town Meeting Robt 
Elliot Esq’ Major Elias Stileman and 
M* W" Seavey were chosen Se- 
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lect men and Richard Tarlton and 
W"™ Wollis Constables W™ Berry and 
Thomas Parker Survuais of ye hy- 
wayes John Bracket and John Foss 
Surves of ye Fences. 

New Castle in New England. 

The Select men put up on y” meet- 
ing House Publickly an order to call 
the town together—on ye 24" of Au- 
gust ye order was dated and the 
meeting on y* 29"" of August to Dis- 
cors on Several Things Necessary for 
ye Benefitt of ye Town Att which 
meeting those things folowing were 
Done. 

Theodore Attkinson Chosen Town 
Clerke for y" year Insueing 

Then ordered that there be a Gal- 
lery made att the Eastermost end of 
ye meeting house for the women to 
sitt in. 

Then ordered that one householder 
or more walk every Sabbath day in 
Sermon time with the Constable to 
Every Public House In y* Town to 
suppress Ill orders and If they think 
Comveiniant to private Houses also 
then ordered that the Constable shall 
have Power and accordingly act to 
take 4 men from y° Watch or Guard 
Every Night at Nine of Clock to 
Cleer all Publick and If they think 
Necesary to Enter Private Houses 
To Suppress Ill Orders. 

Then ordered that a rate of 420 
be made for Repairing y" meeting- 
house and Severall other Necesasary 
Charges. 

Then ordered that if any Person 
Doe Entertayn any Stranger above 14 
dayes before they aquaint the select 
men therewith shall pay a Fine of 
Al. 

Then ordered for the prevention of 
Charg Coming on this Town by some 
Certayn Comon Drunkards that the 
Names of such persons be givein by 
the Select men to Every Publick 
House In this Town In a paper— 
and a Fine To be Infticled on whom- 
soever Shall Sell any Drink to Per- 
son so Noated and named. 

A Town Meeting was Called on ye 
23' of Octo" 1694 to meet on y* 25 to 
Discorse M' Woodbridge. Att which 
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Time an order from the Sheriff Came 
to the Constable for Calling a Gen- 
erall Town Meeting on the 29" of 
October 1694 To Choose 2 men for 
Assembly men For the above s" Town 
of New Castle. Some Discorse pased 
betwen y" Town and M‘' Woodbridge 
on y° 25 but the Town saw meet to 
Leave the Constution till the 29" 
Then ordered for the prevention of 
fire or other Danger which may 
happen by Smoaking in y" meeting 
House that Every person soe smok- 
ing att any meeting in the Meeting 
House be Fined 2/6 for Every such 
offence to be forthwith Levied by the 
Constable for the use of y° poor of s" 
Town. 

Then were chosen for assembly 
men Mr. Thomas Cobbet and Mr. 
James Randel then Ordered that y' 
Town shall Chose and Calla mines- 
ter themselves, alsoe to Discorse and 
agree with a minestor were then 
Chosen by the Town Major Elias 
Stileman Robert Elliot Esq’ Cap' 
Shadrach Wolton and M'‘ John 
Shearborn to agree as they Thought 
Conveinient not to give more than 
Seventy Pounds per year. Mr. 
Woodbridges advice was asked In a 
minester and he advised to M’. 
3radsteet M' Dudley or M‘ Cushen 

1095. 

Major Elias Stileman, Mr James 
Randell and Francis Tucker—Select- 
men 

Thomas Marshall and Samuel 
Rann Constables; Daniel O.’Shaw 
and James Berry Surveyors; Capt 
Fryer Commisioner John Lewis and 
James Robinson Cullers of Staves 

Elias Stileman James Randall As- 
sembly Later in the year town 
chose Thomas Cobbett Commissioner 
and Robert Tufton and William Wal- 
lis Assessors. 

1696 

Edward Randle John Seavy Con- 
stables James Randle Thomas Paine 
Francis Tucker selectmen 

Thomas Rann John Berry Andrew 
Franoh surveyors 

Theodore Atkinson and William 
Seavy assembly men. 
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1697 


Henry Trefethen John Odiorne 
Constables James Randall and James 
Leach and Francis Tucker Selectmen 

John Foss John Marden senior 
Thomas Jones surveyors 

John Lewis and James Robinson 
Cullers of Staves 

Theodore Atkinson & William 
Seavey Assembly 

1698 

George Wallis John Batson Con- 
stables John Foss James Leach 
Theodore Atkinson selectmen John 
Bracket and John Clark Selectmen 
Samuel Rand and Daniel O’Shaw 


PASTORAL 


PLEASURES. 


Surveyors Robt. Elliot Esq’ & Wil- 
liam Wallis auditors. 

1699—William Jones William Ber- 
ry Constables Mr John Bracket Mr 
James Waymouth Theodore Atkin- 
son Selectmen. 

Thomas Rand James Leach Sur- 
veyors Mr James Randall Theodore 
Atkinson assemblymen 

1700. 

Thomas Rand Jacob Clark Con- 
stables Robt Eliot John Odiorne 
Jacob Randel selectmen. 

John Bracket and Theodore Atkin- 
son Surveyors James Robinson and 
Nathaniel White cullers of staves. 


PLEASURES. 


By Adelaide Cilley Waldron. 


IHERE really are pleas- 
ures in the life of a pas- 
tor; one of them is the 
receiving of kind letters 
from persons unrelated, 
and sometimes unknown to him ad- 
dressed, and perhaps one may not 
regard any letter displeasing so long 
as it be civil in tone, and honest in 





the expression of opinion. 

A clergyman in a large city found 
in his mail one morning, more than a 
half century ago, the epistle quoted 
as follows : 


ELDER Sir: I wish you a happy 
New Year, and as there is consider- 
able paper left, and I’m not very 
busy, I will pen down a few thoughts. 
And it’s (if it would n’t be express- 
ing too much benevolence) by hav- 
ing a disposition that the human 
family should be happy rather than 
miserable, that I was unhappy in 
your meeting last night, also in the 
Methodist watch-meeting afterwards, 
and at all other times in church. 


And for this reason, because they 
(your dupes) are miserable them- 
selves by having so much hell-fire 
and damnation showered upon them. 
There they will set and tremble under 
the cross, and if they bear it, it’s for 
fear of going to hell if they don't; 
—don’t do right because it is right 
to do right, at least the most of them 
do say as much as this. 

Sir, if this religion is all a complete 
hoax, as I firmly believe it to be by 
experimental knowledge, you must 
know that if I had any human feel- 
ing, to set there and be sensible of 
what is going on, that I must be 
unhappy. But then if Mr. F.’s 
notion be correct, that whatever is 
is right (and it is not easy for God 
believers to see otherwise), then it is 
all well enough. At any lay, I don't 
yet see the propriety of all the reli- 
gious world resolving last night, 
henceforth and forever, to cease to 
do evil and learning to do good. 
For in Isaiah, 45:7, it says, ‘‘ I form 
the light and create darkness, I make 
peace and I create evil, I the Lord 
do all these things!’’ which corre- 
sponds with the idea that our good 
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works and morality are nothing but 
filthy rags in the sight of God! a 
doctrine I don’t exactly subscribe to. 
What could a devil do more or worse 
if there were one? 

Sir, it’s my candid opinion that 
the doctrines, precepts, and exam- 
ples of the religious world are as well 
calculated to make the reflecting and 
sensible man atheistical as any thing 
these infidels you speak of advocates. 

Sir, my views of these things are, 
that we can serve God one or more 
only by serving one another, estab- 
lishing equality, and thus do away 
the oppressions in our labor systems 
under our eye, and the wide world 
over. We shall be virtuous and 
happy in proportion as we enjoy our 
rights and privileges, and are intelli- 
gent, whereas now religion and capi- 
tal are combined to oppress the poor; 
as some evidence of this the orthodox 
clergyman at the city hall, Sunday 
before last afternoon, he said there 
were a class of reformers that wanted 
to have all equal in property, but 
said ‘twas not possible 't was against 
the decrees of the Almighty that 
t’was decreed the poor we should 
always have with us, and what the 
poor lost in these respects here he 
would have, or would be more likely 
to have in the next world! as riches 
were calculated to make people re- 
gardless of their future welfare. But 
as I am after all getting to be rather 
tedious, I will leave the subject by 
saying that I should prefer -having 
our public teachers teach what they 
can demonstrate—teach science and 
our duty to one another, for, sir, our 
happiness in this life (and by the 
way, ‘‘What you do unto one of 
these little ones you do unto me,”’ 
that is, we serve God by serving one 
another) instead of theorizing about 
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future states and beings that don’t 
inhabit this earth or anywhere else. 

You will please pardon me for 
speaking so freely upon this all im- 
portant subject, as it is a great bene- 
fit or an injury to the community, I 
admit it to be the height of presump- 
tion in me, illiterate as I am, writing 
to an embassador of Christ in this 
manner, but take the liberty to think 
on this subject, or any other, for my- 
self, as everyone ought to candidly 
for himself. So I will close by wish- 
ing you a happy New Year. 

HEZEKIAH SMITH. 

, Jan’y 1st, 183-. 

P. S. I should feel very much 
obliged to you if you could inform 
me respecting the following: Wheth- 
er angels come into existence full 
grown, or whether they breed in 
heaven and grow up as we do here; 
also which direction heaven and hell 
lies (not to ridicule, for I deem these 
to be grave questions). I suppose 
if I were spiritual minded, or had 
Paul’s artificial eye, with which he 
looked through a glass darkly, I 
might discern these things. The 
scales have not yet fell. 


The letter is written in a rather 
flowing chirography, and not many 
words are spelled incorrectly. The 
postscript reminds one of a ‘‘ yellow 
jacket,’’ and is akin to the adden- 
da of letters written by women. 

Differences between labor and cap- 
ital seem to have been prevalent in 
the era of the correspondence as in 
the late years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and speculative remarks con- 
cerning religion were then, as always, 
heard often. 








Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public /ustruction 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEE 


TEACHERS’ 


TING NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE 
ASSOCIATION. 


By Clara E. Upton, Secretary. 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of 
the New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Association was held in the high school 
hall at Manchester, October 29 and 30, 
1897. 

The meeting was called to order at 
half-past ten o’clock Friday morning by 
President Charles W. Bickford of Man- 
chester, 

Rev. B. W. Lockhart opened the ses- 
sion with prayer, and following this wel- 
comed the members of the association 
to Manchester. After the address, the 
high school choir, under the direction of 
Mr. F. B. Bower, teacher of music in 
the Manchester public schools, favored 
the audience with several songs. 

Supt. Fred Gowing, chairman of the 
committee on the “ Unification of the 
Educational Organizations of the State,” 
then submitted the following report : 
NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE TEACHERS’ Asso- 

CIATION. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE UNIFI- 
CATION OF THE EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OF THE STATE, 


Among the educational institutions of the 
State, your committee finds the following which 


it seems desirable and possible to connect more 
closely: The State Teachers’ Association, the 
various county and district associations, an as 
sociation of academies and private schools, the 
colleges, the normal school, and the state de- 
partment of public instruction. 

To effect a common relationship of these or 
ganizations, your committee recommends the 
formation of a select body to be known as the 
Educational Council of New Hampshire, whose 
function shall be the investigation of the educa 
tional and pedagogical problems pertaining to 
the state of New Hampshire. 

Its membership shall be composed of repre 
sentatives elected annually by the organizations 
before mentioned as follows: Upon payment 
of the membership fee hereinafter mentioned, 
each county or district association shall be en 
titled to elect one member, the State Teachers’ 
Association five members, the association of 
academies and private schcols one member, the 
colleges one member each, the State Normal 
school one member, and the Department of 
Pub ic Instruction one member. It is to be 
provided that no person can be elected to mem- 
bership in the council unless an active member 
of the State Teachers’ Association and of the 
immediate organizations which he represents, 
and that should any member fail to attend the 
annual meeting of the council he shall forfeit 
membership therein unless excused by the 
council. 


Your committee recommends an annual meet 
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ing of the council to be held at least one month 
before the meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and such other meetings as may be 
found suitable. 

It recommends that a report of the final con- 
clusions of the council be made each year to the 
State Teachers’ Association and to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

It recommends an annual membership fee of 
five dollars to be paid for each representative by 
the immediate organization electing. 

It recommends that the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation so that it 
monize with the plan of this council. 


revise its constitution har- 

It recommends that the adoption of a consti- 
tution and by-laws subject to these recommend- 
ations be referred to the council. 

As a further and separate recommendation 
your committee advises that to join more closely 
the State Teachers’ Association with the various 
county and district associations, the latter incor- 
porate in their constitutions an article in regard 
to sending at least five delegates to the meeting 
of the state association who shall report to the 
county and district associations on the activities 
of that body. 

FRED GOWING, Chairman. 


AMENDMENT: 
Your committee recommends that if an asso- 
ciation of Training School Teachers be formed 


that it be entitled to elect one member to the 
council. 


The reading of the report led to a 
brief discussion participated in by Mr. 
Hastings of Nashua, Mr. Folsom of 
Dover, Dr. Campbell of Plymouth, and 
Mr. Tucker of Laconia. Mr. Simpson 


of Portsmouth offered the following 
amendment : 

“Your committee recommends that, 
if an association of Training School 
teachers be formed, that it be entitled 
to elect one member to the council.” 
On motion of Dr. Campbell of Ply- 
mouth, the report and amendment were 
unanimously adopted by the associa- 
tion. 

Superintendent Gowing moved that 


each county association be invited to 


send five delegates to the state meeting 
State 


and that the secretary of the 
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association be instructed to notify the 
presidents of said associations to that 
effect. It was so voted. 

On motion of Superintendent Folsom 
of Dover, it was voted that the chair 
appoint a committee of five to revise 
the constitution of the State Associa- 
tion so that it shall meet the require- 
ments of the report of the committee on 
“The Unification of the Educational 
Organizations of the State,” also that 
the secretary be instructed to notify the 
county associations to make any neces- 
sary revisions of their constitutions to 
the same effect. 

The treasurer, Mr. Folsom, then made 
a strong appeal to the convention for 
financial support. He said that he 
wished to reach every teacher in the 
state. Every teacher should feel a per- 
sonal responsibility in supporting the 
association. 

The president then introduced Miss 
Mary Adams Currier, who spoke upon 
“The American Voice.” Miss Currier 
gave proofs that there is a distinctive 
type of voice called American, and that 
the tones are muscular, high pitched, 
shrill, and nasal. She said that this 
voice is more noticeable among women, 
many American girls having voices 
pitched a full note too high; but men 
often have muscular and nasal tones. 
Teachers frequently use hard mechan- 
ical voices in the school-room. 

The speaker protested against the 
wholesale condemnation of the Amer- 
ican voice. She mentioned as causes 
of the American bad voice, climate, 
heredity, lack of reverence, lack of re- 
straint, the times, tone deafness, lack 
of artistic culture and of imagination, 
misdirected effort, and tension of the 
vocal organs,. nasality, and neglect of 
resonance in our voices. 


Good bodily condition, freedom of all 
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the organs that produce voice, repose, 
center, and above all character, were 
suggested as remedies for the American 
bad voice. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


President Bickford announced the 
following committees: On revision of 
constitution, Mr. Folsom of Dover, Mr. 
Simpson of Portsmouth, Mr. Sutcliffe 
of Manchester, Mr. Tucker of Laconia, 
Mr. Roberts of Woodsville; on resolu- 
tions, Mr. Pease of Dover, Miss Kate 
Peabody of Concord, Mr. Noyes of 
Nashua; on nominations, Mr. Harris of 
Keene, Mr. Hastings of Nashua, Mr. 
Spaulding of Manchester, Mr. Pringles 
of Portsmouth. 

The first speaker was Mr. E. H. Rus- 
sell of the Worcester Normal school, 
and the subject was “The Place and 
Object of Child Study.” 

The speaker said that the important 
lesson of modern science is develop- 
ment. Our grandfathers looked at 
things in a state of rest. They took a 
Static rather than a dynamic view. 
They believed in the immutability of 
things. Everything has changed. ‘The 
question is not simply “What?” but 
** Whence?” Modern science has 
opened a new heaven and a new earth 
to us. 

He spoke of different sciences, and 
defined anthropology as the science 
which seeks to write the biography of 
the human race upon the globe. An- 
thropology endeavors to learn by what 
steps mankind has proceeded thus far 
toward the fulfillment of human destiny. 
It presses into its service history, 
archeology, paleontology, sociology, and 
biology. Child study may be regarded 
as the newest volunteer to join the 
ranks of anthropology. 

He discussed briefly the theory of 
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evolution, and stated the well-known 
biological law, that the individual or- 
ganism passes through the changes that 
have marked the progress of the race. 
The embryologist may read page by 
page the stages of the journey. The 
study of infancy is found capable of 
shedding new light on the faculties of 
the mind. Child study is a kind of 
post-natal embryology. 

He compared the helplessness and 
slow development of the human infant 
to the rapid development of animals. 
He said that we completely mistake the 
nature of the child when we make of it 
a little man and ignore the cycles in the 
unequal spiral ascent. We should ren- 
der the transition from one stage to 
another as easy as possible. 

The speaker then compared the old 
psychology to the new, and said that 
the a priori assumptions of the middle 
ages are giving place to induction, and 
that psychology is wheeling into line 
with the other natural sciences. He 
said that sympathy and insight must be 
the watchwords of child study. 

He referred to the instincts and en 
dowments of the child, and gave spon- 
taneous activity as the first endowment. 
He urged his hearers not to check the 
natural activity of the child, and said 
that play represents and includes more 
than any other activity of childhood. 

He does not consider the teacher the 
best observer of the child, since the 
child wears a mask in the schoolroom ; 
and he can best be observed in his 
spontaneous activity. The best quality 
of an observer is openness. He does 
not believe in the attempt to reduce ob- 
servations to an average. Mr. Russell 
then gave several problems that the 
observers should have in mind while 
studying the child: 

1. The origin and growth of speech. 
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2. At what age shall we substitute 
natural law for myth? 

3- How strenuously ought the parent 
and teacher to insist upon unselfish- 
ness? 

4. What can a child find out, and 
what can he be taught? 

5. What is the normal development 
of the will? 

6. What is the normal ratio between 
expression and impression? Is it wise 
to ask the child to write out everything? 

7. What shall be our attitude toward 
defective children ? 

The speaker said these problems are 
not sphinx riddles, and closed by say- 
ing that he has unbounded faith in re- 
search. 

The next speaker was Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark university, and the sub- 
ject “Will and Muscle Training.” 

Dr. Hall said one half the adult body, 
by weight, is muscle, and muscles are 
the organs of the will. If the muscles 
become weak and flabby, the will be- 
comes weak also. We are making brain 
tissue when we are training our mus- 
The old maxim was, “ To live, is 
to think.” 


live is to will.” 


cles. 
The modern maxim is, ** To 
Intellect is conditioned 
upon will. The Greeks understood this 


of 
Olympic games. 


relation muscle to will, hence the 
He traced the success 
of Germany, as a power, to the introduc- 
tion of physical culture after the Na- 
poleonic wars. 

The speaker stated that he believed 
thoroughly in out-door games, and said 
that the occasional loss of a life on the 
gridiron is not too high a price to pay 
for the benefits derived from foot-ball. 

Dr. Hall spoke of the fundamental or 
large muscles, and the accessory or 
finer ones, such as those that go to the 
fingers. The finer ones enable thought 


transference. It is necessary that they 
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should be developed, but care should 
taken not 
early. 


be to develop them too 

The speaker urged the necessity of 
play, and said he believes a game of tag 
worth more than any system of gym- 
nastics. He would have a manual of 
plays as well as a manual of gymnastics. 
Everyone should aim to acquire perfect 
self-possession, since good manners de- 
pend upon this. They should also aim 
to acquire perfect repose and poise. 
The speaker said the whole body is a 
rhythm, therefore, while he discounte- 
nances the public ball room, he believes 
like the 


minuet, since to control rhythm is to en- 


in the old-fashioned dances 


large mentality. 

Dr. Hall protested against letting the 
He said 
he had made a study of anger, and had 


devil have all the best things. 


found boxing one of the best things to 
cure it. A man must keep his temper 
or get hit. 


The speaker said health ought to be 


sacred. We must have’ exuberant, 
ecstatic health. Health is_ holiness. 
He concluded with “What shall it 


profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own health?” 

Miss Adelaide V. Finch of Lewiston, 
Me., was the last speaker, and her sub- 
ject was “The Moral Factor in Educa- 
tion.” 

Miss Finch said that the develop- 
ment of the moral nature has been con- 
sidered from The 
highest aim of all education is to de- 
High moral develop- 
ment is of slow growth. 


time immemorial. 
velop character. 
Government 
True teachers train as well 

The teacher should con- 
sider the interests of the child, since in- 
terest is the fountain head of all train- 
ing whether intellectual or moral. 

The speaker believes that it is best 


restrains. 
as govern. 
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to develop moral thoughts incidentally 
by means of poems and stories. These 
should give pure, sweet, and noble 
thoughts. A child can be made to see 
many great truths by means of myths. 
Miss Finch said the namby-pamby Sab- 
bath school story and the dime novel 
should be replaced by good wholesome 
literature. Teachers should make lists 
of library books connected with the 
studies, and should direct the reading 
of their pupils. Good literature will 
drive out the morbid desire. 

Nature study was mentioned as a 
great factor in moral education. Teach- 
ers should bear in mind that Nature 
study may lead to love for God. 

Music and art were both mentioned 
as important in moral training. 

The speaker concluded by saying 
that no success is possible unless the 
teacher has high ideals and is conse- 
crated to her work. 


FRIDAY EVENING. 
Rev. W. H. Morrison spoke to a 


large audience upon “Lafayette, the 
Friend of Washington.” 


SATURDAY MORNING, 


There was a business meeting at 
9:30. It was voted to omit the read- 
ing of the secretary’s report. 

The treasurer, Mr. Folsom, was un- 
able to give the exact amount in the 
treasury; but estimated it to be con- 
siderably more than it was last year. 

The committee on resolutions pre- 
sented the following: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this organization 
be extended to the school board of the city of 
Manchester; to D. J. Flanders of the BK. & M. 
R. R.; to C. A. Hoitt & Co., of Manchester; to 
Rev. B. W. Lockhart and Mr. Fred B. Bower 
for courtesies shown during this meeting. 

FRANK H. PEASE, 
For the Committee. 
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The above resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Dr. T. W. Harris, chairman of the 
committee on nominations, then pre- 
sented the following report : 

President, W. N. Cragin of Roches- 
ter; vice-president, C. H. Noyes, of 
Nashua; secretary, Miss Alice C. 
Taggart of Manchester; treasurer, 
Channing R. Folsom, Dover; members 
of the executive committee, James B. 
McFadden of Keene, Miss Lilly P. 
Shepard, Nashua. 

The report was accepted, and the 
above named officers were unanimously 
elected. 

The next was the report of the legis- 
lative committee by the chairman, Mr. 
Folsom. 

Mr. Folsom said he had very little to 
report. The most important bill, one 
regarding compulsory attendance, was 
vetoed by the governor. It was the 
same bill that had been pocketed by 
his predecessor. He said the com- 
mittee made a mistake by putting too 
much into the bill, but he believed all 
its provisions to be just. The teachers 
from Coos to the sea should demand 
such legislation. They should say 
whether they do or do not want it. 

Mr. Gowing said he did not think 
many knew what it meant to attend to 
this legislative business. He had fifty 
bills to be attended to. Some must be 
killed and some ought to pass. The 
bill to which Mr. Folsom referred hung 
fire the entire session. 

Mr. Gowing then moved the accept- 
ance of the report, and extended his 
personal thanks to the committee. He 
also moved that the thanks of the 
association be extended to the com- 
mittee. It was so voted. 

Mr. Gowing next moved that the 
legislative committee, consisting of 
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Superintendents Folsom of Dover, 
Simpson of Portsmouth, Fassett of 
Nashua, and Buck of Manchester, be 
continued in office. ‘This motion was 
carried. 

President Bickford stated that the 
committee on “Preparation for the 
Scientific Schools and for the Scientific 
Course in the Colleges”’ asked for more 
time. This request was granted. 

Mr. Folsom asked for more time for 
the committee on the revision of the 
constitution. ‘This was also granted. 

Mr. Tucker of Laconia moved that 
the association select five members of 
the “Educational Council of New 
Hampshire.’ ‘This motion was carried, 
and Mr. Harris of Keene presented the 
following names: C. L. Wallace of Lis- 
bon, J. C. Simpson of Portsmouth, 
M. C. Smart of Claremont, F. S. Sut- 
cliffe of Manchester, and L. J. Rundlett 
of Concord. ‘These were unanimously 
elected. 

President Bickford then introduced 
Superintendent S. ‘T. Dutton of Brook- 
line, Mass., who spoke upon the “ Uni- 
fication of Educational Forces.” 





The speaker said that there never 
was a time when people were so ready 
to do for education as now. He named 
as educational forces the home, the 
church, the public school, the Sunday- 
school, the public library, the news- 
papers, art and music, and the political 
machinery of the state. He called the 
school the central force, and said the 
best results are attainable only when all 
these forces act together. He men- 
tioned the educational societies of Phil- 
adelphia and New York city, but spoke 
particularly of the society in his own 
town, showing how this society had 
worked in every way for the best educa- 
tional interests of the community. 

He urged the formation of such so- 
cieties in the towns and cities of New 
Hampshire. 

Following Mr. Dutton’s address, there 
was a brief discussion of the rural 
school question, participated in by Miss 
Currier, Mr. Dutton, and Superintend- 
ent Gowing. 

The meeting then adjourned. It is 
estimated that there were between six 
and seven hundred teachers present. 


ARETAS BLOOD. 


Hon. Aretas Blood, one of New Hampshire’s wealthiest citizens, died at Man- 
chester November 24. He was born in Weathersfield, Ct., October 8, 1816, and 
at the age of 17 was apprenticed to a blacksmith. He worked at his trade in 
Evansville, Ind., North Chelmsford, Lowell, and Lawrence, Mass., until Septem- 
ber, 1853, when, at Manchester, in partnership with Oliver W. Bailey, he estab- 
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lished the Vulcan works, for the manufacture of locomotives. Three years later, 
he became the manager of the business and continued his connection with it to 
the time of his death, being the agent of the Manchester Locomotive works. He 
was president of the Manchester Mills, the Columbia cotton mills, and the water 
power company at Columbia, S. C.; of the Ames Manufacturing company of Chic- 
opee, Mass.; of the Amoskeag Paper company; of the Nashua Iron and Steel 
company; treasurer of the Globe Nail company, Boston; vice-president and 
director of the Burgess Sulphite Fibre company of Boston and Berlin; practically 
owner of the Manchester Hardware company, the Manchester Sash and Blind 
company, and the B. H. Piper company; director of the Boston & Maine rail- 
road; and president of the Second National bank. He was twice alderman for 
his ward, and was an elector in the college which voted Garfield and Arthur into 
office. Among his many gifts for benevolent purposes was one of $75,000 for the 
home of the Woman’s Aid and Relief society in Manchester. 


JUDGE A. W. TENNEY. 


Judge Asa W. Tenney, a native of Dalton, died at Brooklyn, N. Y., Decem- 
ber ro. He graduated from Dartmouth college in the class of 1859, and in 1873 
was appointed by President Grant district attorney for the eastern division of 
New York. To that position he was reappointed by Presidents Hayes and Gar- 
field. In September last, he was made a United States district judge by Pres- 
ident McKinley. 


PROF. A. S. KIMBALL. 


Professor Alonzo S. Kimball, born in Center Harbor in 1843, died in Wor- 
cester, Mass., December 2. He graduated from Dartmouth college in 1866, and 
was at the time of his death professor of physics in the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, where he established the department of physics and electrical engineer- 
ing. He was a lecturer for a number of years at Mount Holyoke college. He 
had contributed a number of valuable papers to scientific publications and to the 
transactions of scientific societies and was a member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Science and of the Society of Electrical Engineers. 


HON. CHESTER PIKE. 


Hon. Chester Pike of Cornish died November 29 at the age of 68 years. He 
was prominent in agricultural and state affairs, having served in both branches of 
the legislature and having been the presiding officer of both the senate and house. 
During the war he was provost marshal at West Lebanon and later he was the 
collector of internal revenue for the third district of New Hampshire. He was 
for many years president of the Connecticut River Agricultural society. 


DR. J. C. W. MOORE. 


Dr. J. C. W. Moore was born in Wells, Me., January 30, 1837; graduated from 
Yale college, and studied medicine at Bowdoin. He served during the war as 
assistant surgeon of the Eleventh New Hampshire volunteers, and did valuable 
work. Since the war he had resided in Concord, where he died November 28. 
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DR. J. C. EASTMAN. 


Dr. Josiah C. Eastman, 87, died at Hampstead November 26. He had been 
a resident of that town since 1839, and represented it in the legislature in 1847 
and 1850. He was state senator in 1853~’54; was treasurer of Rockingham 
county in 1845 and was a delegate at the national convention which nominated 
General McClellan and Horatio Seymour. In politics he was the stanchest of 
Democrats. One of the oldest members of the state medical society, he served 
as its president in 1860, and had also been president of the Rockingham medical 
society. He was a director of the Nashua & Rochester railroad. 


CALEB EMERY. 


Caleb Emery, a native of Derry, died at Brookline, Mass., December 1. He 
graduated from Dartmouth college in the class of 1842, and when the Charles- 
town, Mass., high school was organized, he became its first principal and con- 
tinued in that position until 1884, with an interval of fourteen years’ work in the 
Boston Latin school, where Phillips Brooks was one of his pupils. 


DR. G. C. HOITT. 
Dr. George C. Hoitt was born at Thornton’s Ferry July 20, 1835, and died at 
Manchester December 9. He was a graduate of the Dartmouth Medical college, 
and had always practised his profession in Manchester. He was president of the 


staff of the Sacred Heart hospital from the time of its opening, and was deemed 
one of the best anatomists in New England. 


CAPT. G. T. WOODBURY. 


Captain George T. Woodbury, who died at Amesbury, Mass., December 8, 
was born in Salisbury in 1832. At the age of 16 he shipped on an Arctic whaler. 
Later he engaged in the insurance business in New York. He fought through 
the war with a Philadelphia company, attaining the rank of captain. Since the 
war he had been in business in Chicago and Boston. 


REV. A. C. HURD. 


Rev. Albert C. Hurd, who died very suddenly in Boscawen December 4, was 
born in Clinton, Conn., May 18, 1831. He was educated at Clinton academy 
and the State Normal school at New Britain and taught school for four years in 
Connecticut and Ohio. He prepared for the ministry at Baldwin University and 
occupied pulpits during the remainder of his life in Ohio, Connecticut, and New 
Hampshire, his last two pastorates being at Francestown and Boscawen. 


JONATHAN STONE. 


Jonathan Stone was born in Weare April 29, 1823, and died in Charlestown, 
Mass., November 26. He had been a resident of that city since infancy, was for 
many years engaged in the grocery and provision business there and owned many 
houses and stores. He was a member of the common council in 1872, and was 
elected mayor of Charlestown in 1873, being the last mayor of the city as it was 
annexed to Boston January 1, 1874. 
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E. C. BRYANT. 

Edwin C. Bryant was born in Bedford seventy-four years ago, and died in 
Manchester December 25. He early became identified with cotton manufactur- 
ing interests, and as both overseer and superintendent of the Manchester Mills 
for more than a quarter of a century he achieved an excellent reputation. After 
leaving the Manchester Mills he was superintendent of a plant at Plymouth, 
Mass., until 1880, since which time he had been retired from active business. 
He represented the state of New Hampshire as commissioner at the New Orleans 
exposition. 

DR. EBEN THOMPSON. 

Dr. Eben Thompson, fifty years of age, a native of Durham, died at Newton, 

Mass., December 7. He was a physician of large practice, well known in social 


circles, and had been a member of the common council and the board of aldermen. 


ENOCH TILTON. 


Enoch Tilton was born in Chichester February 28, 1805, and died in New 
buryport, Mass., December 6. At the age of 19 he entered the employ of the 
Eastern stage company and continued until its dissolution in 1830. He then 
went into the hotel business as one of the proprietors. of the Wolfe Tavern at 


Newburyport, and under his management the house acquired a national reputation. 


Cc. S. GRISWOLD 


Charles S. Griswold was born at Lebanon December 23, 1861, fitted for col 
lege at St. Johnsbury academy, and graduated at Dartmouth in the class of 1883. 
He studied law with Bingham, Mitchell & Batchellor, was admitted to the New 
Hampshire bar in 1887, and had practised his profession in Woodsville since 
1889. 

GEORGE E. TURNER. 

George Edward Turner, the oldest boot and shoe retailer in Boston, who died 
November 29, was born in Walpole in 1813. He went to Boston when a young 
man, and embarked in business for himself more than fifty years ago. At the 
time of his death he was the proprietor of two stores on Court street, one of which 


he had carried on for more than forty years. 
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